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This curriculua, the developaent of vhlch was funded 
under Title IV of the Civil Bights Act of 1964« vill aid teachers and 
school adaittistrators in their efforts to explore with students the 
attitudes and skills essential to friendly and deaocratic relations 
between persons of different races, religious, national origins, and 
sc^ioeconoaic status and both sexes. The curriculua includes five 
coaponents: (1) suggested ways of structuring effective learning 
activities for intergroup education which stress involveaent, 
participation, and realise; (2) the "Intergroup Education 
Curriculua"; (a) a conceptual fraaework for teachers and students to 
operate within; (b) explanatory aaterial which elaborates the aeaning 
and significance of 12 key concepts; (c) a set of coaaon objectives, 
drawn froa the concepts, to provide a focus for each curriculua area; 
and (d) sections for each of eight curriculua areas'**arts, early 
childhood education, health and physical education, industrial arts, 
language arts, aatheaatics, science, and social studies, (3) 
suggested ways of using the group life of the school as a source of 
class activities and a aeans of assuring the behavioral outcoaes of 
the curriculua approaches; (4) suggested ways of involving the 
coaannity as an important resource for intergroup education; and (5) 
supplemental information in the "Appendices'* which can be used as an 
instructional resource for the classroom and inservice staff 
developaent prograas. (Author/JH) 
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Messs^ from t!^ Secretay of Educatton 



In 1962 the Pennsylvania Department of Education (then, the Department of Public 
Instruction) published Our Greatest Challenge: Hutmn Relations-^ Guide to Intergroup Education 
in Scfiooh The publication was widely distributed and effectively used however, changing times 
and circunT'itances necessitated a new publication. The increasing awareness of many racial and 
ethnic groups. ^ well as the women s movement, demands that educators at all levels addre^ 
themselves to the essential elements of today's human relations problems and opportunities. 

Public education plays a vital role in furthering understanding and appreciation among ail 
people toward those from other areas, other races, other faiths and other cultures. This new 
publication provides a wealth of ideas, strategic and I^c information for implementing an 
intergroup education program at each level in all schools in the Commcmwealth. 

I heartily endorse the broadest po^ble use of this publication. It can be a key instrument 
in our continuing efforts to meet our greatest challenge. 




John C. Pittenger [J 
Secretary of Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



Equal Rights - An Intergroup Education Curriculum 

This curriculum will aid tcachere and school administrators in their efforts to explore with 
students the attitudes and skills es»:ntiul to friendly and democratic relations between persons 
of different races, religions, national origins and socioeconomic status and both sexes. 

In 1%9 and 1972, the State Board -^f Education added a curriculum regulation requiring 
that "The instructional program of etvry sdiool sfutll include intergroup concepts which are 
designed to itnf^xe students' understandir^ and rebtionships between individuals and groups 
of different sexes, races, mtional origins, religions and socioeconomic backgrounds. " 

Since curriculum development was moving toward a conceptual t^is and since many of 
the activities suggested in the original guide published in 1%2 were no longer relevant for the 
current student population, a new publication was initiated. 

The initial work was begun in 1971 by the Office of Equal Rigjits (then, the Division of 
Intergroup and Civil Rights Education) in cooperation with the curriculum specialists of the Bureau 
of Curriculum Services (then, the Bureau of General and Academic Education). 

A common set of interpoup concepts and objectives were used as a basis for instructional 
activities in each curriculum area. This work was reviewed ^d discussed with consultants in 
November 1971. Recommendations were incorporated in the preliminary draft. Mans were tbsn 
made to pilot these drafts in various school districts. 

Three workshops during the spring of 1974 resulted in this edition. The implementation 
process will necessitate many revisions and adaptations. We acknowied^ with appreciation the 
contributions of the many individuals whose efforts and ideas helped to create Eqml Rights: 
An Intergroup Education Curriculum. 
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Chapter I 

Curriculum Rationale 

and Design 



BEST COi-y AV.'iilAiU 



Ch^ter I 



Cunrtculum Ratiotiate and De^n 

Rationale 

This publication is a resource to persons responsible for developing and implementing the 
tntergroup education curriculum in the elementar>\ middle and ^condary schools of Pennsylvania. 
It will be helpful in designing the intergroup curriculum content for the Eqml Opiwrtunity Section 
of the new Long-Range Plan Program, effective July 1975. (See Appendix for proposed 
Eqml Opportunity Section Guidelines,) 

The rationale supporting this curriculum is: 

1. Intergroup education is a coordinated program which focuses cm development of 
a preventive attack ^nst the causes of prejudi^ and friction between groups. 
This is accomplish * by identifying social needs and then designing exf^riences 
and methodologies wnich will foster better relationships between individuals and 
groups of different races, sexes« religions, sodoeconomic and ethnic backgrounds. 

2. Intergroup education is not a separate cour% of study but rather a set of concepts 
and commcHi objectives which are incorporated into all content areas of the 
curriculum at all levels. It is more likely that young people will acquire broader 
knowledge and develop more positive behaviors if the teaching staff arrives at a 
^t of concepts and objectives and then relates the specific content and mode of 
inquiry of each discipline toward the achievement of those objectives and mastery 
of the concepts. 

3. Traditionally, content dealing with intei^roup education has been included primarily 
in social studies and literature. This publication broadens that perception by 
including areas such as mathematics, industrial arts and physical education which 
have been largely unexplored. Greater consideration is also ^ven to the arts, science, 
eariy childhood education and language arts. Efforts in these are^ should encourage 
further ctevelopment and reflnement by specialists working with this material. 

4. The school s curriculum is a suitable vehicle for teaching and learning abcHit the 
inteigroup dimensions of human interaction. However, the most effective 
curriculum will view students* life experiences in their own school and community 
as the best source for identifying needs and experiences. 

5. The higher the degree of heterogeneity in the school system^s community, staff 
and student population, the greater the opportunity for developing realistic 
curriculum exf^riences. In localities where racial minorities are absent, the apparent 
homogeneity of the community may be a mistaken assumption. Group diversity 
exists in every school district. There are males and females, different religious 
denominations, different sori<^ccMiomic levels and different ethnic groups. Not to 
recognize the variety of the heritage and life styles present in all communities 
is to deny a part of the students* existence, render the curriculum less relevant 
and therefore give at least tacit acceptance to majority norms. Further, when young 
people are helped to recognize and value differences in their ovm millieu, they 
are more likely to transfer that learning in a positive way to differences encountered 
in later life settings. 
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comp2;:„fr^: *' X^ed on .h^ rational. .u«d. The n« 

1 The Iniergrvup Educalton Currtculum : 

A conceptual framework for teachers and students to operate within 
fcxpla„a.or> material which elaborate, the meaning and^l^Tfic^ of the 12 

^acrcurt^ulur^t"^""" '"'™ 'o ' fo"" for 



a. 
b. 

c. 



d. Sections for each of eight curriculum areas. 
Arts 

Early Childhood Education 
Health and Physical Education 
Industrial Arts 
Language Arts 
Mathematics 
Sdence 
Social Studies 



fm«,^rh? ^"^^"^ appropriate to the curriculum area, cterived 

t^u^6\^T?u'^ TT"""* sP^^ciflc learning aSiSS th~ 

for^f^lTllxri^^Sn 'r~hJr " -'^'^ ~ 

3. Suggested ways of using the group life of the school as a souiw for class activities 
and a means of assuring the behavioral outcomes of the c^^^lum ap^^^^ 

fduS. '"'"'"""''^ ^ '"^JX'rt^"^ ™« for i„tenpx,up 
' ^T^^^l^^^^ ^J^^n .st^crion. 

act.vit"rdltr^lf ^^^^^^ -any of the suggested 

are urged to study aTLcTions forTllLTm^tinn ?^.*^ ^""^ *««<^hera 

discipUnes to acWc?" Sr^aroKl "''^ ^^^'^ together across 

distric^^S^i^wr^^^^^^^ II is hoped that 

Depanment of Education. (L Chapl^r vT^of SmmrJorS Pennsylvania 
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Chapter li 

Raming Effective Use 
of the Curr iculum 



Chapter II 



Mannini; Effective Use of the Curriculum 

The following sections will be effective only through sensitive and knowledgeable use by 
the classroom teacher. In planning the^ JKrtivities, teachers will need to assume many 
responsibilities that go beyond the usual preparations for regular class projects. 

A m^jor role for teachers will be to select, adapt, and add activities appropriate to the 
grade and course level being taught. Sub^quently, it will be necessary to gear such activities 
to individual student needs. The suggested activities are examples only. Many more activities can 
be constnicted by teachers and students to meet specific n^ds of local districts. 

Teachers will need to select reference and reading materials with great care in order to prevent 
the use of works with racist and se 'ist stereotype content. 

Teacher introspection is an important phase of the implementation of a successful intergroup 
curriculum. Teachers will ne«d to learn to identify and deal with their own prejudices and work 
to create a positive intergroup climate within the school. They will need to feel comfortable 
v^th the various techniques involved in the^ activities. More often than not a teacher with qualms 
about using a particular approach will not be able to do an effective job. Alternative techniques 
should be sought. Additional training may be necessary for many teachers to acquire the skills 
necessary for successful • implementation of certain types of intergroup techniques. 

Persons seeking college-level work cm intergroup education will generally find appropriate 
courses at all te£H:her education institutions in the Commonwealth. Standard XIV of the 
Department of Education's Standards for Certification of Professional Scfwol Personnel requires 
each teacher education program to include "intei^roup content and experience which encourage 
intellectual awareness of and emotional ^nsitivity to the cultural pluralism of our schools and 
society." Many districts schedule in-service course woric in this area through the local In-service 
Councils. If such courts are not scheduled, requests by teachers could tead to the development 
of helpful in-service programs. Appendix a-5 is provided as a resource for development of such 
programs. 

It is also necessary to recognize the value of affective learning as well s& cognitive learning 
in woricing with the intergroup concepts. No subject can be taught effecthrely without concern 
for the students' feelings. It is frequently the actions-speak-huder-ttkin-words type of teacher 
behavior that has the greatest impact on student attitudes and values. 

The suggested readings and instructional materials listed in the cmtent area secti(ms are 
by no means complete. Each teacher will need to supplement them with locally available items 
and new materials as they come on the market. Each community has many resources available: 
persons with specialized knowledge: community oi^anizations and agencies: public and college 
libraries, etc. Wise \x$& of such resources will greatly enrich the intergroup curriculum. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education has published several useful resources ot 
intergroup education: 

American Diversity and Supplement: A Bibliography on Racial and Ethnic Minorities 
for Pennsylvania Schools 

Minority History: What? Why? How? 

Task Force Refjort on Sexism in Education 



f„u.ges of Women: A BibUogniphy of Feminist Resources for Pennsylvania Schools 
''"'TJL^'Z,^ '^"'^ "'^ ^ A„tec«denu of Women in .he 

Self-StuJy Guide to Sexism in Schoob 

Guidelines for Textbook Selection: The 7>eameni of Minorities 
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FOCUS 



People Icam about people through the arts and through engaging in art.-derivcd experiences. 

People are involved with the rcalness of sights, sounds, textures, tastes and an>mas of the 
world-with ideas and feelings of the natural and the human world-with the quality of 
enjoyment and style of living-and with an openness to finding new avenues for meaningful 
communication in comtemporary settings. 

As people employ the active working and learning processes of the artist (perceiving, 
responding, understanding, creating, evaluating and developing skills), they form a viable 
means for acquiring knowledge about their own abilities, their own ideas and insights. They 
realize that ethnic and cultural differences and similarities, sex, race, religion and age are 
immaterial to need and ability for personal expre^ion. In fact, workinr as an artist nurtures 
respect for diversity among peoples ami the valuing of individual's expresion and a group's 
traditions and achievements. As they become involved in an arts experience, they are 
confronted with the same kinds of problems, decisions, concepts and goals that have been, 
or are being, faced by people of every ethnic, cultural and sociographic group of the past 
or present. 

As people study the arts of the past they are brought into direct contact with their 
heritage...whether these be visual or aural or a combination of both; whether these be classified 
as folk, primitive or professional ;catergorized as art» dance, drama, film, music or literature; 
whether these be created by men or women, whether African. Western Europe, American 
or Asian, 
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NOTES ON IMPLEMENTATION 



The experiences m this section are drawn from the arts (creative drama, dance, filmmaking, 
music, art. wn ing> but arc by no means specialized to the point that they are to be identified 
with a particular art. or for that matter, to the arts only. 

.K . ^\ ^e'icribcd activities can be used effectively in any educational experience to the end 
that each student and teacher will: 

1. Activate Perceptions. 

1 Search for Greater Understanding through other sources. 
y Trigger Interpretations and Communication. 

The activities can be incorporated in experiences for any age level. For example: A 5-year-old 
can work a simple camera and develop a discerning eye as well as a 17-year^Id. The sophistication 
of the finished product and the formed concept may vary with age and experience. 

The experiences are not sequential. They may be used numerous times, even with the same 
J'fr ''^"^*"!*- ^^^^ eye of the person operating the camera may focus on a number 

ot different subjects or on the same subject for a number of different reasons. 

The experiences readily lend themselves to other components of the curriculum. 

Because many of the experiences arc nonverbal, students with linguistic problems can 
experience success, thus increasing their self-esteem. Because most of the experiences lead to 
spontaneous verbalization, students can build their vocabularies and communicative skills. Because 
many of the experinces require visual and kinesthetic action, students who learn more easily 
through this mode participate readily and completely. 

Arts specialists should be considered as resouree people when questions arise as to lechniques 
and specific prot*esses. 

Their knowledge of historical and cultural facets should enable them to function weU as 
resource people for other humanities courses and foreign langua^. 

It is possible that mini courses incorporating certain bundles of the activities could be offered 
at the secondary level by the arts specialists or by a team of teachcre: that is, 

a. film animation and literature and modem music 

b. poetry writing and folk and rock music 

c. dance and the African folktale 

d. drama and poetry by women. 

If a particular cAperience is not practical for a particular situation, drop it, adapt it or 
substitute something else for it. These are only a few suggestions meant to trigger other ideas. 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 



Some of the suggested experiences ivquire that «ti!dents gather information and express their 
feelings and ideas by using materials of various ki'ids. For the most part, these materials appear 
on any arCs specialist *s supply shelves. Ho^wver since . tudents will be using the materials in 
the elementary grades and in other classes, such jls, HngI sh, social studies, it would be wise to 
order additional amounts. 



calligraphy brushes and pens 

drawing pencils 

charcoal 

crayons 

drawing paper 

soft, smooth paper (for rubbings) 
inks of various colors 
printing supplies 

wood blocks 

linoleum blocks 

inks 

brayers 

paper 

fabrics 

silk-screen 

curring tools 



painting supplies 
brushes 

transparent watercolors 

temperas 

acrylics 

oifs 

fmgerpaint 

enamel 
twines-variety of colors 

and weights 
yams-variety of colors 

and weights 
blank recording tapes 
ttim for still and 

motion cameras 
cameras - still and motion 
tape recorders 



Using television cameras as an expressive tool has great appeal for secondary school students, 
although they are not necessary for developing a good program. However, the following would 
add to the dimension of combining contemporary technology with creative endeavon;. 



TV camera 

TV play-back equipment 
blank la^^s 



Many environments can by engineered by students and teachers to heighten perceptions and 
gain understanding. (See slide/tape program Motivatioml Environments. ARTS IN EDUCATION 
Guidelines, PDE.) 



The following pieces of equipment will by helpful: 



2 or 



3 carousel projectors 
16mm projector 
Overhead projector 
Spotlights and flashlights 



8mm projector 
Tape recorder/playtr 
i'aonograph 



Some supplies that will be helpful: 

acetate for overhead 

food dyes 

colored India inks 

discarded 16mm film and blank 

1 6mm leader 
acetate inks 



felt tip markers 

lengths of muslin for projection 

surfaces 

theatre gels 

Wank 2x2 slides 



An empty room, a stage, a comer of hallway or classroom, a place where i^ople can move, 
can set up projectors and spaces. 




EXPERIENCES TO ACTIVATE PERCEPTIONS 



PERCEIVING - ability to notice through sensory contact, to associate new information with 
past expenences, to note subtle differentiating characteristics. 
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It should be noted that the definition makes reference to three levels of confrontation with 
objective information: 



Being aware is simply a sensory (visual, tactile, olfactoiy, auditory or taste) notice that 
something is present. That something may be obstructing vision or hearing. Something 
may be in the path of a traveler and must be avoided. It is almost unnoticed and 
is certainly not identified. No feeling or ideas are engendered. 

Associating requires that the individual looks, listens, touches, tastes or smells with 
enough attention that the thing is identified, at least to the extent that it is categorized 
by source or use. It may be asscKiated with a past experience or with similar things. 
A whole chain of reactions may be elicited in which the thing itself may have been 
nothing more than a trigger. 

Discerning perception is the level at which subtle differentiating characteristics are 
sought. Discerning perceptions pertain to how a thing is in all its realness. The perceiver 
is taken up with the specific qualities of the thing (the person, the place, the event, 
the object) without projecting biases or preferences. The perceiver makes himself or 
herself available to the specific set of conditions. He or she discovers the quality of 
the thing ~ feels it, knows it, is invoked in it. He or she begins to empathize with 
all the nuances, all the subjective and objective interrelated qualities of a given situation. 
It is at this level of perception that the beginning of formulated concepts are evident, 
that solutions to problems are coming into suggestible form, that the need for additional 
understanding is triggered. 



IT IS WITHIN THIS REALM OF PERCEPTION - DISCERNING PERCEPTION - THAT THE 
ARTS CAN PROVIDE AN EFFECTIVE ADJUNCT TO AND AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
LIFE-RELEVANT EXPERIENCES 
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ARTS/INTERGROUP EXPLORATORY EXPERIENCES 



It will he noted that each of the tbllowint, sets of experiences is titled, EXPLORATIONS 
t ts important that the provider of the experience rccognizes wliat that word implies An 

Thk'""JInnnv''K' T ' ^'"'''."^ ^'^^'''"'^ impivssions, ideas and information. 

Ihis approach-ol encouragmg students to discover previously unnoticed or unassociated 

, ""''^•^'^^'^"^ f"*" development of intergroup concepts which are based upon 

K TmtJ°r. r""'- '"'^ understand one's attitudes toward people as individuals Vnd 

as iiiciriDers oi groups. ^ ^ 

The posstbiliiies are limitless. What is suggested here is a number of arts-derived activities 
^^ntptT ' ' '° ''^'^^'^ ""'^ examination of important IntX? 

desirJd ,^s'L"lf .'''.^nr;?/.^ '^^^^^ an exploratory nature-it is important to remember that the 
attitude. ' "^^e^^nly a m>rk of art or a testable item. The goal is changing (not changed) 



H.ht nf 1 H, '^/^"^^^^ i^^'^"^ '^^^^^^'^^ ^"^'j^'^ts «t"d«"ts choose in the 

mtu.?l fK*. ' f'^'^/T'- '"'"^P^"' ^'■^ '"•"^"ty ^"'"P "^^"^be'^ engaged in 

manual labor? An: all the women engaged in domestic pursuits? Is timidity associat^ with 
temaJes, violence mth mmonties? Examine the cultural origin of such stereotypes and how they 
f f r?"'- .^^^"^"Se students to discover situations which demonstrate that stereotypes 
are not valid descriptions of the human experience, that is, in this case, th.t people of all races 
and ethnic groups and of both sexes follow various pursuits and feel a side ringe of emot^^Ts 



OBJECTIVES DERIVED FROM ARTS 
EXPERIENCES 



INTERGROUP CONCEPTS 



PERCEIVING THE COMMONALITIES 



1. 
3. 
4. 



All human hetn$^ belong to one 
species. 

Differences and similarities have 
importance and value. 
All people hav« human needs, 
feelings and problems. 



AND THE REALITIES OF DIVERSITY 
WHICH EXIST IN THE HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE 



10. 



Difference is a reality of human 
experience. 

The quality of human existence 
is dependent on the degree of 
intergroup cooperation. 
Cultural pluralism must be 
recognized as a basic value of any 
eftectively functioning society. 
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Photographic titiploratiuns 

The following activities may conducted usinj; photographs from magazines and newspapers, 
or using photographs taken hy students. If tlie latter technique is used, give the students a quick 
overview of h(^w the camera is o|x*ratcd (contact local camera shop for dia'ctions) cautioning 
them to request permission to take phoit)graphs and to respect tlie wishes of people. Then allow 
them to nu)ve into ilw field. 

Hncourage students to exploa- the comiiionalities of the human experience by focusing on 
people: 

engaged In the same type of activity (work, play, rest, etc.) or, 

expressing the same emotion (fear, anger, happiness, tenderness, etc.) 

\n important insight into both commonalities and differcntvs can be gained from focusing 
the camera's eye on environmental objects and the ivsponses of people in those environments. 

l-or example: As people enter the foyer of a government building, a hospital, theatre. 

train station: as people move into a darkened building, find themselves in 
a small space, in an open park, at a bargain counter, etc., encourage students 
to notice the common reactions regardless of race, sex or ethnic background. 

If it is impossible for you to take students on location, provide a location or situation for 
them. 

For example: Enlist the help of students whose understanding and concept development 
is at a more sophisticated level in dramatizing a situation or simulating a place. 
Your students may then photograph the actors' responses catching facial 
expressions. lx)dy language or movement. 

or 

Have each student choo«; a clas.smate and photograph that classmate so that 
the csseme of the individual is caught. Examine the attitudes that led the 
student to capture his/her classmate as he/she did. 

or 

Suggest that the students photograph the route from school to home. If this 
were done over a weekend, they could photograph a specific spot in their 
neighborhood at different times during the day. 

Further insight as to human response can he gained from categorizing: 

photographs (either from newspapers and magazines or using those taken by 
the students) under verbal expressions of feelings 

phott^graphs and recorded sounds 

photographs under topics or themes (work. play, community activities) 



Graphic Explorations 



0>//t't7 Ruhhingx 

A rubbing can be made of any surface. Even a smooth surface wiU cause a distinctive 
marking to appear on a sheet of smooth, soft paper when it is rubbed with a 
soft crayon or chalk. A very brief trial rubbing over a coin or surface within the 
Classroom wiU give the students the expertise that is needed. 

By limiting the field to first one type of place and then another-a rundown 
neighborhood a park, the town square, the interior of a school-sets of rubbings 
can be gathered that are representative of the environments. Their attention should 
be tocused on finding the representative textures and recording them through 
making the rubbing. They should be encouraged to make initial connections of 
ideas with the textures of a place. 

Collect Objects 

Objects found in a particular setting (a home, park or city neighborhood) can 
describe tha location with the force of vivid reality. Thus, collecting activities 
can be useful in helping students recognize their environment anew and can provide 
atmudes"'^'^ discussing the effect of environment on human experience and 

In this activity, students may begin by collecting at random objecte found in a 
speatied area. As they begin to associate the visual and tactile chara :teristics of 
tne site they should be encouraged to make conscious choices about what is 
collected m other words, to establish themi^s for the collections. They later may 
arnmge the items aestheticaUy. but for this purpose, the hodgepodge of paper 
flattened cans, stones, a stalk of ragweed, a bi^ttered hubcap and other debris may 
very weU represent Our Park and it may be the firt time the students ever felt 
It or took a clear look at it. 

This type of activity and many of those that foUow may be done in many settings. 
Make Contour Drawings 

A contour drawing is made with any tool that will make a mark on a surface 
< chalk, felt tip, a finger in the steam on a window, « toe in the dust or a knife 
m clay). It requires that the person decide on a beginning point, touch the surface 
with the tool and, without looking down at the surface move the tool to correspond 
with the path the eye follows around an object or person. 

The fact that, once the drawing is begun, the tool cannot be lifted nor chan^ 
made encourages the student to look with special care at the subject, to put 
hemselves into the person's situation, to see with empathy, to feel sympatico 
to see what they have previously taken for granted or perceived only generally 
For example, a person who has before been recognized only as a Black. White " 
Puerto Rican. a giri or a boy must now be examined as an individual with particular 
group and particular individual traits. 



4 4 ■% 
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An interesting aspect of contour drawing is the fact that no matter what level 
of drawing protlciency may exist, distortions will occur. Such distortions frequently 
provide opportunities for discussing differences among settings and individual 
people, and may lead into profitable examinations of the difference between 
stereotype, a bona tide group trait, and individual variations. Students may discover, 
for example, that not all girls have delicate features, not all Indians have high 
cheek bones. 

Make Gt'sture Drawings 

These are done very quickly with a series of broad strokes that suggest or express 
a movement, a gesture, a posture. Chunks of chalk, charcoal or crayon may he 
held so that the side comes in contact with the paper. 

If several of the^ drawings are done on a single sheet of paper with some of 
the figures overlapping others, the essence of an argument, the excitement of a 
game, the feeling of relaxing can be represented. 

Since there is no emphasis placed on anatomical exactness in either contour or 
gesture drawings, everyone can participate. 

Make Sketches 

Again the emphasis is on seeing what is there, looking for shapes that may lie 
repeated over and over (as in a row of three-story party-wall houses), looking 
for areas of shadow, areas of missing housesidings and shingles, and very quickly, 
with broad and narrow strokes, capturing the observed pattern or lack of pattern. 

Make Ink and Wash Drawmgs 

The color in this instance is used to project or reflect the feeling of the place 
or the people. It is not used to give realistic appearances to things. It is swished 
on with wide brushes and is quite watery. The ink may applied with brush 
or pen to bring out certain shaj^s or def.:ils or to accent certain patterns. 

In all the graphic explorations it is important to emphasize that the drawings should mean 
something to the person doing them. At this point it is not necessary that other people read 
the same meaning. 

Some students may want to share their drawings with others. Some may want to follow-up 
their drawing experience with painting or sculpting, weaving and stitching a wall hanging, 
constructing a collage or mobile. Those stud^»nts should be encouraged to follow their inclinations. 

MOVEMENT EXPLORATIONS 

Through movement explorations the students are once again asked to focus their attention 
on their environment and the ways that the objects and people in that environment move. They 
will discern the subtle variations of that movement as it reflects the feelings of the people as 
they (the people) behave within a given situation. They will discern the effects of machinery 
sounds on people, people on people and people on things. Through these activities students will 
be encouraged to discover their own feelings and ideas - and those of their cla^matcs- in new 
ways. 
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■nmmmiualim Wiihmn Wards 



Only ijcsturcs gencraJ body pmttion and movement may he used to communicate 
a «^-^'l'ns or idea. You may want to limit the gestui^ or movement to a speciHc 
part o the Ixniy: ,.e use only the hands to show joy. only the legs to show 
misiration. only facial cxpa-ssion to show anger. The game Rodv Talk - a 
Psychology TcKtoy game is one that may be used effectively for this extx-ricnce 
h^^ramJSllia'''"^ ^'"'"''"'^ a«ra.7mr^//«,, . Aesthetic Education 

MimU king CharavterLstUs 

c^^l^tt^ gesturt-s body attitude and movement are used. However, in this 
«.x{xntncc a complete series of actions may be worked up so that an idea is 
communicated rather than a single emotion. Could be tied in with photography 
experience of capturing the essence of the individual. 

/nivnting a Machine 

Bc'gin with one person who establishes a rhythmic movement. Although sound may 

tn tL't : l ur I X T?"*^- ^^'''^ ^ a^j""'''^* to or in opposition 

to the establLshed rhythms and movements. You may want to divide a la^ group 
mto smaller units so that the machines do not become unwieldy. However, if this 
unwieldmess is the point of the exploration (the way people c i become lost in 
a machine you may want to have the entire class incorporated into the machine 
The important aspect of this activity is the need for one person to relate completely 
with another so that they /ee/ the movement, the intent of the other. If this do^ 
not happen the machine will probably break down. 

Spontatmuis Max'etmnt (owrcoming inhibitions) 

Using sounds of varying characteristics (grating machinery, horns honking, rivet 
guns, clapping hands, instrumental or vocal sounds) ask students to reflect what 
they hear in thtir movements. This should be as spontaneous as possible. 

Using various sizes of space (confining, box-like, long narrow hallways, open 

th"?'f , •''T'^'"' '^""^""'^ outdoors) ask students to reflect the 

way hey feel in the space through their movements. S/iow-A/^./« is a movement 
activity that may be used. After initial introduction to a space, a student shows 
another student into the space at the same time exhibiting his or her feelings about 
tiic space. 

Using items of various shapes (balls, cylinders, squares, triangles, rectangles, cones) 
ask the students to reflect the shape of the item through their movements. 

You may want to combine several of these (squares covered with sandpaper, cones 
covered with wire mesh) for a more complicated movement experience. 

The purpose of such experiences is to lead students to recognition of effects of space texture 
light and sound on people and to recognition of movement^ an expressive medium 
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Mirror Iniu^n' 



The goal for this movement exploration is for the student to progress from simple 
anticipation, without verbal cues, of what the other person will do to that ensemble 
action which makes it impt>ssible for the observer to determine at any time which 
participant is the h'aJcr and which the follower. 

SOUND EXPLORATIONS 



There are many sounds around us and within us that we never hear because w either block 
them out or because we don't listen with concentration. The following experiences are designed 
to overcome that hearing problem and to help students to become discerning perceivers of sound. 

Sounds Around Us 



Using a portable tape recorder, record the sounds in a series of locales. Note where and 
when each tape was made. The students may want to coordinate these tapes with the 
categorizing of pictures as mentioned in Photographic Explorations or with some of the 
Mowment Explorations. 



Listening 

Concentrate m hearing and differentiating various sounds. Begin with those coming from 
within the person, then those close at hand, then those thaf an; farther and farther away. 
You may want to add some planned sounds to provide variety, a contrasting rhythm or 
pitch to those sounds that are normal for the place where the students are. Again, you 
may want to coordinate this experience with some of the Movement Explorations. 

Explosive Words 



Students form pairs. One is the initiator, the other is the imitator. The initiator says( whispers, 
shouts, speaks appropriately) a word or syllable, a letter or number. The imitator repeats 
the word and intonation as quickly as possible - mimicking the tone of voice, inflection 
and emotional implications. 

Say It With Numbers 

Each student chooses three separate emotions and conveys each only by saying a number 
phrase, such as, three hundred and thirty in the appropriate tone. Nonsense syllables, other 
sets of numbers or musical phrases may also be used. 

Sound and Motion 



One person begins a vocal sound and a motion: he or she chooses another peraon who must 
imitate the sound and motion exactly. When the second person is ready, he or she (no. 
2) proceeds to find another, etc. 

Sound and Rlnthm 

Fstabllsh groups of five or six people. Play music or have students compose a rhythmical 
chant or melody. As students grip a window pole (to keep them all together) have tlwm 
iK'gin their chant and begin moving appropriately in consort. As the movement pattern 
K'comcs comfortable, have Nludents remove one hand and place it on the shoulder of the 
next person. Finally, remove the pole entirely. Cfroup continues moving in established pattern. 

All of the above mentioned activities will lead to concentrated listening and later interpretive 
work. 
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DRAMA EXPLORATIONS 



Probab y one of the most potent media available to us as we work towaixl positive 
interpcf^onal mteraction is creative drama. It brings people into direct relationships with people 
1? . J^i u . rtsponses to places, things and situations. The following are a few 

examples of such direct relationships: 



Emotiom 



frl l it rr"^ ^"^^^ ^'""^ ^""^ ^"'^^ ' ^^^"^^ ^"""^ ^ PTtmce, temptation, 

^revU. et... They improvise a mime around the theme, watching each other carefully, making 
the improvisation a group effort. The other half watches, trying to decide on the emotion 
or Idea being shown. (Note, improvisation group is not to tell a story.) 



Spectators 



Div.de clafs into siiiall groups. Each group chooses a place and the appropriate spectator 
actions which are then mimed by the group. Other groups decide where and what^ goin^ 



on. 

Weave a Weh 



Give each student a loop of string. Divide class into groups of three or four. Using all parts 
of the body to manipulate the string, work as a singje unit to create free form designs 
^Ji^o^V. experience could provide an additional movement 

cxp oration and, if coordinated with sound, could serve as a drama/movement/sound 



exploration. 
Sfvce Sftaping 



Form teams of two or more. One at a time each team shapes, then uses or handles an 
object from the space substance that surrounds them. Object is not to be predetermined 
It comes from working together and watching each other carefully. This activity is nonverbal' 



Slow Mtttion Tag 

lintire class plays game of tag in slow motion. (Other games or behaviors may be used also.) 
Slow Motion Fight 

Two students H.gin a fac-to-face encounter keeping all movements in slow motion, creating 
the reality of .» fight by working together. *^ 

Minor Tag 

Students ^tand in circle. One person is // and stands in the circle. A second pei^on is chosen 
secretly to lead the circle students in actions and rhythmic patterns. // must identify who 
is the leader. ' 

Again, it will be noted that no production is involved. No scripts are necessary No 
costumes and very few props are needed. The emphasis is on the person and what he or 
she d<vs to perceive the intricacies of the human experience 



FILM EXPLORATIONS 



Film is a contemporary medium that h destined to grow in stature amoig the arts. In 
exploring with film concern yourself with pointing the camera and shooting for a particular 
purpose. Use your imagination and tr\^ many variations using only a camera and film. 

1. Bxploa' one object with the camera and make it come alive by trying diffen^^nt camera 
positions, shooting throu^^ various materials such as cellophane, nylon stc^kings, etc.« 
or moving the camera - changing visual image and im^mct* 

2. Focus on a specific human motion such as walkings running, jumping, etc., or the actions 
of hands working (may be all^d with movement for interpretive and communicative 
purposes). 

3. Explore the actions of |:^ople in their environment as objectively as possible making 
sure that these are shot in order. 

Using multiple copies of the same magazine, divide into small ^ups and arrange pictua^s 
from that magazine on separate pieces of paper, in a ^quence that tells a story. 
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EXPERIENCES TO INDUCE 
QUESTS FOR GREATER UNDERSTANDING 
THROUGH OTHER ARTS SOURCES 



*>4 • 



Altfuni^'ti invaluahic insi)!ht is Uivumiilatei! by thormigh exploration of the objective 
environment and its inhabitants, a fuily a^cogni/ed and empatheticaily forceful concept will 
pn>bably not be formed until explorations are allied with knowledge gained from a deliberate 
study of the past and present achievemfnis and Responses of various people of diverse cultural 
and ethnic groups. 

Such knowledge may be accrued through a number of diffea*nt activities, some of which 
are listed on the tbilowing pages. 



IT IS WITHIN THIS REALM OF CONTRIBUTING KNOWLEDGE OF THE DIVERSE 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF PEOPLE OF ALL CULTURAL AND ETHNIC GROUPS THAT THE 
ARTS PROVIDE AN EFFECTIVE ADJUNCT TO AND AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
LIFE-RELEVANT EXPERIENCES 



OBJECTIVES DERIVED FROM 
ARTS EXPERIENCES 



INTERGROUP CONCEPTS 



DEEPER UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE ETHNOCENTRICITY OF A 
GROUP 



7. All groups tend to be 
ethnocentric. 



OF THE COMMONALITIES 

OF THE HUMAN EXPERIENCE 

AND THE REAUTY OF 

DIVERSITY 



1. 
4. 



All human beings belong to one 
species. 

Difference is a reality of the 
human experience. 
Ail people have human needs, 
feelings and probtems. 



OF THE VALUE OF 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 

CROUP TO THE WHOLE SOCIETY 



3. 



5. 



9. 



10. 



Differences and similarities have 

importance and value. 

The degree of self-value is related 

to one'i self and group concepts 

and how tlie individuals and 

other groufK value group 

identities. 

The quality of human existence 
is (^pendent on the degree of 
intergroup cooperation. 
Cultural pluralism must be 
recognized as a basic valw of any 
effectively functioning society. 



AND OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS 
INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS 
HAVE ATTAINED. 



8. No group or repnjsentatives of 
any group has a mcmopoly on 
achievement. 



ARTS/INTEKGROUP EXPERIENCES 

Because the arts (music, writing, photography, art, drama, dance) of any given culture rettect 
encapsulate and form ideas and feelings of the artists who lived in that culture students 
may p,n insights through attendance at mu»ic. dance and dramatic performaces and art 
exhibits: 

e.g. in-school productions provided by accomplished artists,* 

in-school productions provided by amateur artists (collet students 
community players, etc). 

in-school productions provided by student artists, and 

in-theatre. concert hall or gallery productions. 

♦(e.g. two 3-day performance and workshop re.sidencics provided under the terms of a 
iSsiitutifn.) ^ fcrformance Service of thf SmifhsoSn 
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It is imptmant to make a point of including artists of both sexes, various racial and ethnic 
backgrounds. 

The quality and quantity of thosw insights, however, is in direct proportion to the preparedne^ 
of the student to view the production, analysis and evaluation activities which follow. (And, 
of course, the quality of the production itself.) 

Some Preparation Activities: 

Gathering information about the artist or artists whose woric is being produced. 

Researching the culture and times, alternative media explorations of the prominent 
ideas (e.g., listening to nonverbal portions of the sound t.ack and exploring 
impressions gained from them). 

Personal involvement (theatre games, etc.) with ideas of the production. 
Observing another interpretation. 

Examination of the conventions of the art form (i.e. accepted symbolism, gestures, 
vocabulary, structures, patterns, etc.). 

Researching the history of and audience response lo past productions. 

Some FoUow-Up Activities: 

Spontaneous interpretations demonstrated througJi appropriate forms (i.e., any of 
those suggested on p 32. 

Discussion of themes, interpretation and feelings engendered by the f^rformance 
and their relationships to historical and present social attitudes and to personal 
experiences. Discuss how attitudes are formed. 

Reinterpreting ideas in light of personal feelings and understandings (e.g. mime 
or poem reflecting personal interpretation of music). 

Recreating the ideas in other art forms or within a new set of conventions, (e.g- 
theme of Merchant of Venice in contemporary dance or as a musical K 

Cnrating a new work. 

DELIBERATE STUDY 

SIMULATION GAMES -lo' risk but realistic games which provide life-like, life-related, 

pro -envsolving experiences for students. 

Designing a Simulation Game 

Teachers and/or students state the problem, describe the situation, ixsople 
involved, etc- 

Analyze the problem and situation as to information needed in order that 
all asjvcts may he understood by the students and the greatest potential gain 
may be attained: 
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Historical information 

C uUura! and ethnic origins • music, art, danca, drama, writinis 
hnviron mental information 

Proa-sscs. techniques, conventions, skills needed for the simulation 
Ihis search may take several weeks using a variety of activities 
Problems may include a wide range of intersroup topics, i.e.: 

Wc Live Here - What can we do about this place? 
The Trial - What are my rights as a citizen? 
It's Election Time - Where, when and how do I vote? 
It s My Education - My Career 

Actual Simulation 

Teacher is nonparticipatory 
Controls the simulation as manager 

Helps to establish time limits, behavioral and special boundaries 

problem-solving formulas 

AmivsLs ' ramifications and pertinence to real circtomtances 

May mean rerunning the simulation with a different cast so that 
compansons may be made by students 

(One of the prime requisites o* a simulation game is that it must be 
structured m such a way that it can be replicated.) 



ARTS HISTORY and APPRECIATION -art, music, drama, dance, Uterature as 

planned courses emphasizing the artistic 
achievements of people of all cultures, past 
and present. 
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EXPERIENCES TO TRIGGER 
INTERPRETATION AND COMMUNICATION 
BY THE STUDENT 



3^) 



Just as it is impossible to fully understand a problem or to form a concent without mmv 
by the use of perceptual and study experiences only. e"uiaiiici.u 
A first step in linking what is perceived with some kind of organized seeking is to nut 

to ,nd the best works, movements, pictures or sounds for the communication or expression of 
^''''"^ '° '^^^^ ^"^^^ ^« y*^^ «^^dy for pubUc consumption ?t I 

nf . JIl''^.*"'*!!»,'*!u ^f** ^''^ studentto clarity of interpretation and hopefuUv to a deeper feeling 
ot empathy w.th the human experience. In addition to helping student to>«/ // ailtngeth^r 

Se hrmseff or hlrlMf ^ or express our ideas or feelings in the same way. Each pei^on wiU 
.«"g to'conl^ut" ' '"'"'"^ ^^^"^"'^ - ^ P^-" 

The experiences are designed to show a number of different media that are available for 

Note: Many of the suggestions have little or no technique or process information accompanying 
hem, but the arts specialists and other competent people can provide the expertise 
TrZ f'^^'^'^; l^^"^ also many books in public and school libraries, L well 
as turn loops and 16mm films, that give highly detailed procedural help 



E^CH*lS™E'k'2Rr5Si^P^ ?LTvT?c?''^!? CX)MMUNICAnNG, OR HELPING 

tACM OTHER ORGANIZE AND EXPRESS IDEAS AND FEELINGS IN A PriQinvir 
ATTVfOSPHERE THAT THE ARTS PROVIDE AN EFFEC^VE AD^^^ 
INTEGRAL PART OF UFE.RELEVANT EXPERIENCES ^^^^CT TO AND AN 
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OBJECnVES DERIVED FROM 
ARTS EXPERIENCES 

INTERPRETING AND 
COMMUNICATING IDEAS AND 
FEEUNGS PERTAINING TO THE 
COMMONALITIES OF HUMAN 
UFE 



INTERGROUP CONCEPTS 



1. All human beings belong to one 
species. 

3. Differences and similarities have 
importance and value. 

4. All people have human needs, 
feelinp and problems. 



AND THE REALITY OF THE 
DIVERSITIES OF THE HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE 



1 Difference is a reality of the 
human expenent^. 

9. The quality of human existence 
is depenctent cm the degree of 
intergroup coof^ration. 

1 0. Cultural pluralism must be 
recc^nized as a basic value of any 
effectively functioning society. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF POSITIVE 
SELF- AND GROUP IMAGE 



8. 



The degree of self-value is related 
to one^s self and ^up ccmcepts 
and how individuals and other 
groups value group identities. 
Ail groups tend to be 
ethnocentric. 

No group or representatives of 
any one group has a monopoly 
on achievement. 



AND APPROPRIATE INTERPERSONAL 
INTERACTION 



12. 



In an intergroup relationship 
there are alternative actions for 
each individual and there are 
different consequences for the 
behavior selected. 
The quality of human existence 
is dependent on the degree of 
intergroup cooperation.. 
Citizenship is assuming respon- 
sibility, individually and collec- 
tively« for the consequences that 
result from individual and group 
actions or inactions. 
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ARTS/INTERGROUP EXPERIENCES 

VISUAL AND AUDITORY INTERPRETATIONS AND COMMUNICATION 



With the Still Camera 



IntT^Zct^r'^^^' "T"'"' """" " ''=«l««'tely focus their camera 
niw suojcLts. Their purpose is to arrange a series of Dictures that rf^ni^t . 

tuZuZZ " "If ».>'™'"'="'- Pictures slloSlSc I'aS' 



f '///« Montage 



Studcfits may splice a montage of fleeting images that produce a spe 'iric imore^nn- 
Kc.. cuttmg segments from old Alms and fooTage already taken an^"rin!iS^em' 
The chps may not mean anything individually but t^ZrZd S sho^ Tn 

« fio.v. Growing Up, a Girl. Tfie Human Comedy or ne mh %tT^f 
DLsmmination may be developed. ^ 

H^/z/j £f A/«//o« /Vr/Mre Camera 

Using a single roll of film, students could script and shoot a simple story conc-minc 
.^'h n'^Mf ^'J ^"^"^nnient or relationships Jth otI^7Zp7e AU 

edihng should be done in the camera to keep the experienS simple 1^isSrien« 
might be combined with sound, movement, or drama. expenence 

clay ^cH^"-: fho?'"^ T'' ' ^"''"^^^^ ^^^^ tno^leling 

iWt?J/fl - Transfmrencles - Students draw directly on acetaiP ffmm ti,«^«4- 
De projected smgly or m multiples in connection with sound, movement or drama. 
Dexx'loping and Enlarging Photographs 

Students make prints using various textural and chromatic Qualities th^t .r^ 
approbate to the subject matter and artist's inter^Son ^ 

Videotape 

These tapes on a single concept could be produced by students afti-r ih^^, ho.« 
organized their message. They should be Lpte^d short A^^^^ 
the instant replay and evaluation capacity. This niav d^/^th «!M 7 
participants playing the situations (A/.r//«,V]^^^^^^^^ 

£t:L^r^ ^"^'^^^"^ nrst-:'o:f ^?t^^ 

Montage 

.^^.l".".!,?' '.'"'P^' P""™" from tubbings, newspapers and magazines and 
arrange them in such a way that a specific idea or f«Ung is exprS ^e,? 



arc opportunities here for creating figures of people from pieces of pictun.*s that 
suggest something about their background or cultural heritage. Historical personages 
of various races and ethnic backgrounds of both sexes. 

Collage 

Students arrange found items into an aesthetically composed expression of an idea, 
a feeling or an interpretation of a situation, 

DmwiNg 

Using any instrument that will make a mark (from pen to thumb prints), students 
express interpreted ideas, feelings and situations. They may incorporate techniques 
used in gesture and contour drawings. 

Calligraphy 

Students u^* words, numbers, letters symbo-ically to reflect their interpretations: 
they should keep in mind the size and style of the symbol in relation to paper 
size, its color and position on the paper. 



Printniuking 

Students express their interpretations by inking found items and using them as 
stamps on paper or cloth. They may prepare a relief print block with found items, 
which can be inked and printed. There are numerous other printmaking techniques 
which have great appeal for students of all ages. The art teacher should be able 
to help in this area. 

Super Graphics 

This medium for expression is very similar to calligraphy. The only exception is 
that whole walls, ceilings, hallways, stairwells are used. Eveiything is super sized. 

Painting and Scidpting and Cut Paper 

Students may choose the medium and materials most appropriate to the expression 
of their interpretations. 

Fahrii Design 

Students may apply an interpretive design to plain fabric or weave the idea into 
loosely woven fabrics. Embroidery, applique, cut away may be used singly or in 
combination. They may want to weave found items right into a wall hanging. The 
art and the home economics teachers should be able to provide any technical 
information that is needed. 

Composing 

The students choose from tai^d environmental, instrumental and vocal sounds. 
They use them as rhcy arc, modify them by changing the speed, tone and/or 
loudness jnd arrjnuc them into an expression or an interpretation of u feeling, 
an idea or a situation. 
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or 



They may compose a melody and lyric to which they strum an accompaniment 
on the autoharp or guitar. Other classroom instruments, resonator bells, rhythm 
mstruments and recorder (a wind instrument) may be used in much the same 
way. 

Choreographing 

Students choose, modify and arrange movement patterns to correspond with 
selected ideas and feelings. They may also modify space and sound to heighten 
their mterpretation. i^^&n^n 

Interpreting Mood. Thought and Emotion 

Students prepare overhead transparencies, slides and filmstrips. choose sounds, 
textures and light for a multimedia - multiimage program. 

Poetry and Story 



Some students may choose to express their interpretations through the selection 
ot appropnate words taking form of poetry or story. 
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Scripts 

Other students may hear in their mind's ear dialogue forming plots involving any 
number of performers. They may want to incorporate dance and music They 
may want to organize a mime. 

Reverse Role-play 

Students select basic situation. Assign roles in opposition to normal expectations 
(i.e white Anglo-Saxon plays role of Spanish-speaking immigrant and Spanish^rigin 
student plays role of immigration authority; a female plays the role of a male 
in a business situation and the male student plays the role of a female in the 
same situation). Plot line should lead to alternative solutions (one satisfactory to 
the ^up. the other unsatisfactory) each played until group devises a resolution 
to which all can subscril». 

Puppets-on-a-string 

Students select a basic plot situation. Divide cla^ into groups, which in turn 
establish pairs (one person as puppet, the other as puppeteer). The puppets obey 
the puppeteers as they pull the controlling imaginary strings. 

In teraction Impru visation 

Students work in pairs. "A" is sitting or standing in the playing area. "^A" does 
not know who he or she is supposed to be. "B," whose role is predetemined, 
enters and through actions and dialogue establishes the relationship. "A" reacts 
as he or she interprets the situation established by "B." 
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Gnnq) InuractUm Impnmsation 

One student begins a simple activity. Other students join the scene one at a time 
in a abated action and as defmite characters. 

hteezc StaUws 

These may done individually or in groups. Players move interpretively until 
director signals them to stop. They fn^eze in position. Each person or group must 
justify its design in terms of space teing used and the idea being interpreted- 

Action - Reaction Freeze 

Students work in pairs. On cue. "A" quickly takes any position in space and freezes. 
"B*" immediately assumes a position that relates to the first. Reverse roles. Discuss 
the implications. 
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A CLUSTER OF EXPERIENCES 
A SAMPLE 
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A CLUSTER OF EXPERIENCES 



On the next two pjgcs you will find an example of the way in which you may use the 
suiipestions on the previtnis pajies. 

You will note that: 

1. Several Intergroup Concepts are written on the lines in the upper right hand comer 
and. 

2. The thnie miyor headings: 

Activating Perception, 

Understanding Through Other Arts Sources and. 
Interpreting and Communicating 

arv replicated in clockwise fashion around an elipse containing a brief descriptor from the general 
curriculum content area. This was done deliberately. By activating the students so that they begin 
to discern sometimes very subtle differences or similarities greater understanding can be gained 
through other sources. In order to intemret and communicate, students synthesize what they 
have gained 'hrough all sources and experiences. 

Fach radiating segment contains an experience that will help students to form concepts of 
both intergroup and, in this example, mathematics (time measurement in particular). Each 
experience is either a verbatim or adapted activity already listed under the same headings on 
earlicrs pages. 

A blank worksheet is provided for your own experimentation. You may want to duplicate 
the worksheet for additional clusters. 
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- - INTERCROUPCa<CEPTS 

1. Ail humm beii^s bek^g to a\e species. 

2. Difference is a reality erf human 
e94>ertence. 

3. Differences and simi tarities have 
in^^ortance value. 
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INTERGR(MiP CONCEPT (S) 




REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS 

in csuniishinj! ArN Inleriiroup pn^pnims. 

Buch;jn.in. l aniuo K. H.m Man Maik- Music. ( lucano. 111. l-olleu I'ubl.sliiny Co., l')5l. 
Bush. Judy. Women*s Songbook. Women's Histor>' Library. 1^25 Oak Street. Berkeley. Culif. 94708. 
Feminist Art Journal. 4» Montgomery Place, Brooklyn. NY 11215. * 

Lhidcntiai. Karl W. Invitations to Vision - Ideas and Imaginatiott for Art. Dubmiuc, Iowa: Wm. 

McKinney. Howard. Music and Man. Neu York: American Book Co.. 1948. 

Mettler Barbara. Materials of Danc^ as a Creative Art AcHvity. Tuscon, Arizona: Mettler Siudios. 

Spolin. Viola. Improvisation for the Theatre: A Handbook of Teaching and Directing Technioues 
hvanson. Illmois: Northwestern Uniwniiiy Press. 1963. i^ninHiues. 

Van Tas..^.| and Greimann. Creative Dramatization. New York: M-.mjl!an Publishing Co.. Inc.. 

Way, Brian. Development Through Drama. London: Longmans. Green and Co.. Ltd., 1967. 
Wiles. John and Alan Clarrard. Leap to Life London: Chatto and Windus. 1970. 

TiT* lnc'"1%5 ^'^^ ^ Experience. The. Knglewood Cliffs. N.J.: Prentice 

Derry^ck. Vivian, et al., Yoruba Blue: Symhofe on Octh. Social Studies Program of Education 
Development Center. Inc. 15 Mifflin Place. CamMdge. Ma.ss. 02138. 

Dcrryck. V.vian. et al.. Yoruba Brown: Gods and Symbob. Social Studies Program of Education 
iX«veIopment (enter. Inc 15 Milllin Place, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 
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Early Childhood Education 
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Concept I ALL human beings bebng to one species. 

Ob^tive: Students will develop the understanding that all jwople are members of the human 
rjix* and learn thai racism and sexism are cultural phenomenoa. 

Activities: 1. Hxplore with the class what it means to be a human being. 

a. Discuss the characteristics that »\\ humans possess. 

H. Discuss terms: family, race, relatives, etc. 

1 Help children realize that although there ^re racial differences, human beings 
are people who live and work together. 

a. Explore and discuss with the children the differences which occur within 
the human race as a result of biological characteristics-eyes, hair, skin, 
etc. 

b. Ask each child to draw a picture of his/her family and discuss the 
differences. 

3. With the class explore similarities of boys and girls. 

a. Show that girls and boys can iHjrform the same physical activities. Physical 
tasks are more interchangeable at the early childhood level. 

b. Use books showing children participating interchangeably: 

Mirriam, Eve. Boys and Girls, Giris and Boys. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston. 1972. 

Kraus, Ruth. A Hole m to Dig. Harper & Brothers, 1952. 

ShuItE, Charies M. Charlie Brown's All S -'s-The World Publishing 
Co., 1966 

4. Show the class how adults perform many different jobs interchangeably. 

a. Invite to .le classroom a female and male state troof^r, a female and 
male nu.^, a female and male athlete, etc. 

b. Use books to illustrate how parents perform their jobs interchangeably: 

Zolotow, Charlotte. Wifliam's DoO. Harper, 1972. 
Mirriam, Eve. Mommies at Work.Knoph, 1961. 

5. Discuss with the class the biological (not cultural) differenct between boys 
and giris. 

(Do not allow the children to make cultural references here. For example: 
girls are sissy-response-a human condition; boys are interested in cars-again 
a cultural bias). 

Aside from the physiological differences, no known difference or trait exist. 
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a. Use hooks to illustnitc-cxpand to different animal species. 

Andry. Andrew. How Babies are Made? Time-Life, 1968. 

b I'nc tliish tanls showinii male and female hinls, fish, mammals, etc. 
emphasize the differences in color, size, general appearance. For example: 
faUom (the female is much larger than the male); cardinals (the male 
is bright red, the female is brownish with orange beak); humans -ask 
the children to discuss the physical differences of humans. And discuss 
trees -(the female holly tree bears red berries, the male holly tree does 
not. The male and femate holly tree must be planted close together). 

c. Explain to the class that males and females do have external differences. 
BUT, it is important not to confuse all such things as having male gender. 
For example: Play a word game where you purpo^ly use the wrong 
pronoun; have the children correct you. Where the gender is not known 
have the children u^ the pronoun //. 

(1) Sarah Smith is funny. He laughs and laughs. (Children supply SHE.) 

(2) Bill Jones is tall. Her head bumps the door. (Children supply HIS.) 

(3) This cat is sleepy. He is purring. (Children supply IT.) 

Concept N IMfference is a reality of the huimn experience. 

Objective: Students will be able to recognize and relate to the behaviors exhibited by both 
sexes and by racial, ethnic, religious and socioeconomic groups and their members. 

Activities: I. To help children recognize differences as well as basic similarities among 

people. 

a. Let the entire class sit in a circle, or select a group of children from 
the class. Ask the pupils to look at each other and decide how the group 
is alike. 

(1) Obvious likenesses: Each has two eyes, two hands, 10 fingers, hair, 
teeth, etc. Each is wjaring clothes. Each can smile. 

(2) Less obvious likenesses: Each comes to school. Some in the group 
are girls, some are boys. 

(3) Obvious differences: Some have curiy hair, some have straight hair. 
Some have long hair, some short hair. Some are small, some tall. 
Some have li^t skins; some have dark skins. 

b. l lassify and sort pictures of people which have been cut from ma^razines 
and pasted on cardboard. Some categories which could used are color 
{hair and skin), age, sex and ethnic group. 

2. Play a grouping game. 

a. Clear the middle of the room for movement back and forth between 
two comers. Specify that the first group called should always go to one 
designated comer and the second group should always go to the opposite 
comer. Those who don't fit either category should stand together in a 
designated place. Call out a pair from the groups, such as: 
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( 1 ) Boys and girls. 

(2) Dark skins and light skins. 

(3) Brown hair and blonde hair. 

(4) Members of big families (five or more) and small families (four or 
less). 

(5) Cxih Sccnits and Brownies. 
Sneakers and shoes. 

When the children have arranged themselves, tell them to look around 
and see with whom they are standing. 

Follow up by discussing what the game was about and ask. What did 
it teach or show m " The point to emphasize is that all people belong 
to some groups and there are diffei^nt kinds of groups. 

Discuss what a group is and ask the children to define the word group. 
Provide them with helpful questions such as Is it one person, two or 
more timn two persons? Why do we call certain people a group? 

Develop concepts: 

{ 1 ) Some groups of people have common problems or interests. 
(2) Some groups have common purposes or goals. Example: Physical 
education teams have goals. What do other groups haw for goals? 
Make a list on the chalk board with the children's suggestiiMis of groups 
to which they l>elong. Examples of children's sug^tions are: People or 
human beinp; children; boys; girls; familks;age; religious groups (specify 
those represented in the class); race (sf^dfy); school groups (reading 
groups, play groups, clean-up groups). 

Determine groups one is bom into and groups one joins. 

Discuss race as a type of group. To explore the reason for different races 
having aifferent skin color use the book: 

Showers, Paul. Your Skin or Mine. Crowell, New York. 1965. 

To understand that the amount of melanin in the skin determines the 
color. film: 

WMt Color Are Xoi/? Encyclopoedia Brittanica. 

Have mirrors available for children to use and then draw themselves in 
color. 

Use nimstrip and record: 

Guess Who's in a group? from Guidance A^ociates* 

Read stones of children from other racial, ethnic, religious or 
socioeconomic groups. Examples: 

Bacmeisten Rhoda. People Downstairs and Other City Stories* 
Coward, 1964. 

Bond. Jean Carey. Brown ts a Beautiful Color Watts, 1969. 

Hill, Elizabeth Starr. Evan^s Comer. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1967. 
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Lcmer, Marguerite Rush. Red Man, White Man, African Chief. 
Bobbs-Memll Co., 1965. 

De Angeli. Marguerite. Henner's Lydia. Doubleday and Company, 
1 936- 

Jones. J. O. This fe the Way. Viking. 1961. 
Wilson. B. D. We Are Afl Americans. Friendly House, 1959. 
Use nifnstrip-/{o/,m and His FamUy. Society for Visual Education. 
Concept III Differences and amibrities have ini|x>rtance and value. 



Objective: 



Activities: 



1. 



Students wiU be encouraged to respect and accept that each pcreon and group 

fhit^S u~s?u^d: idfa: itj^iz^"^^ ^--^ - 

o"Th4:^piS Tlr:^^^ Jr l^ A,..nge a display 

pupils have had a chanc? to ins^cHL. "^^.^^"^ stnictures. After the 

such as: '"'^^^^^ Ptcixxtt^, discuss them. Ask questions 

Does each family iiave the same mimher of peopieY 
Wfiat did you notice that was the same in each famUy'^ 
Conclusions may be that some families differ in size: some have only one 
parent; some children may live with foster parents; some responsibiUties may 
differ from family to family. 

CoUect magazine pictures of men, women and chi'.dren of various ages Use 
multiethnic pictures. Paste pictures on cardboard backing and put them in 
random order. Ask pupils to select famUy groupings, such as: 
1 A family made up of a mother, father, baby and grandmother. 
(.:) A family made up of a father and daughter. 
(3) A family made up of a mother and three children. 

Have pupils make a picture showing one or more membere of their famUv 
in a situation that expresses the theme, FamiUes Share Love. 

Discuss what problems children would have if they had to grow up without 
parents or other responsible adults. Develop the understandmg that a family 
provides the basic needs for food, shelter, clothing and health care. 

Use magazine pictures or other avaUable photographs or prints showing five 
fami les, differing m race, size and composition. The simUarities among the 
qilTsti^ns^^" ^^^^^ ^•^'erences among them. Ask such 

(1) Are these all families? Why or why not? 

(2) Why are families more alike than different? 
(Provide for basic needs, though sometimes in different ways.) 
»ow are family members (inside a family group) more alike than 
dillerent/ (Share love, common values, goals, others ) 

(4) How are these families like your family? 
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Study family life of other cultural groups within the community or the United 
States. 



7. Fingerprint the children and let them use a magnifying glass to ^ if any 
two prints are alike. Discuss how no one has fingerprints like theirs, just as 
no one has the same experiences. 

8. Discuss what the worid would be like if everyone thought the same way and 
felt the same way. 

9. Study the customs and contributions (both past and present) of a minority 
culture that lives within the United States. Examples of groups to study: 

American Indians, African American, Chinese American and 
Mexican American. 

Show the ftlmstrip: 

Children of the Inner City, " Society of Visual Education. Puerto Rican 
Boy. Education, Cnicago, 111. 60120. 

Mexican American. American Indian. Japane^ American and Black 
Americans, Education, Chicago, lU. 06120. 

Concept IV Ail people have human needs* feefings and probtems. 

Objective: Students will develop an underetanding of human needs, feeling and problems. 



Activities: 



4. 
5. 



In the classroom show photographs or sketches of mdividuals depicting varioiu 
emotions. Use pictures that illustrate a variety of ages, nationalities, races, 
sex and color. Have the children discus how they think the individual in 
each picture feels and give their reasons why. 
Study-prints available, are: 

Moods and ^notions. The Child's Worid, Box 681, Elgin, 111. 60120. 

(Each set gives teaching procedures and related activities.) 

Understanding Feelii^ Instructor Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

Ask the children to draw a piciure ot what an emoti(xi is to them. Display 
each child's picture. Then read books on specific emotions. Examples: 
Happiness is a Warm Puppy, Schulz, C. M. (illustrates joy) 
Oh, Lord I wish I were a Buzzard, (illustrates sadness) 

Have the children use facial expres^ons to show different emotions and have 
other children guess the emotion. Explain to the cl^ that ouf expressions 
reflect what we feel inside. Read the book: 

Your Face is a future. Clifford, David and Edith. Scale, Indianapolis, 

Ind. 1963 

Have children compile sets of pictures that illustrate different emotions. 

Develop the understanding that all people haw primary and secondary needs 
that may be satisfled in different ways. For example, a primary need is food, 
shelter and sleep; a secondary need is security and happine^. 
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Conc^t V 
Objectives: 



Activities: 



0. Develop activities in eonjunci.on with family and eommunitv fife units to 
help the chifdivn understand that all people enccunler problems in life. 

a. Use pictures portraying children and adults in problem situations. Select 
pictures that will stimulate discussion and a number of possible reactions. 

The degree of self-value b related to one's self- and group concepts and how 
mdividuals and other groups value group identities. 

A. Students will develop a positive self-concept based on an undetstandinp and 
valumg ot their own group identities and should actively enhance the 
selt-concept of others. 

B. Students will appreciate themselves as unique individuals, worthy of respect 
by others as well as by themselves. 

1. Have each child make a picture btwk entitled All About Me. Sujijiest that 
the children draw pictures showing their home, their Ivst friend, their favorite 
tood, their lavorite story what they like to do best and a piciure of tliemselves. 

2. Take photographs of the children, preferably each child individually, doing 
a classroom activity. Display the photos on a bulletin board with the children's 
drawings or other creations. 

3. Let the children have a turn at making their own bulletin board display. Ask 
each child to bring pictures from home to show interests. likc*s family 
information, or any other material that will help classmates be more aware 
of the child as a unique individual. 

4. Ray I'm (JIad I'm Me by asking the children to volunteer something good 
about themselves, taking turns, perhaps at snack time. If a child does not 
readily respond, ask the class Who can tell m something gimd ahout (child's 
name). If no response is forthcoming, be prepared to supply an idea. 

5. Read books which enhance a child's self-image and help children understand 
others. Hxamples are: 

Klein. Norma. Giris Can Be Anything. Dutton. 1973. 
Scott. Ann Herbert. Sam. McCiraw-Hill, Inc. 1%? (Black). 
Shearer. John. I Wish I Had An Afro. 

Brenner, Barbara. Barto Takes The Subway. Knopf, 1%1. ( Puerto- Rican) 

De Angcli, Marguerite. Yonie Wondernose. Doubleday and Co 1944 
(Pennsylvania-Dutch) 

6. Make a class newspaper listing children's contributions. 

7. Make a bulletin board Child of the Week, Artist of the Week Author of 
the Week. etc. 
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Concept VI In an intergroup relatbnship there are alternative actions for each individual and 
different consequences for the behavior selected. 



Ob^tive: StiulcntN will Ivcome more aware of alternative responses and their consequences 
in various intergroup situations. 

Activities: 

I. Prepare some hypothetical, problematic case studies (consult Fannie Shaftel's 
Role-Plajrins for Social Values). Describe the problem situation and give three or four 
examples of alternative responses. Have children select which response they would give 
and tell how and what the effects of this action could he. Be alert for attitudes and 
discuss them. 

Concept VII All groups tend to be ethnocentrk. 

(M>jective: Students should develop the understanding that a person's group causes them to 
form beliefs which may influence their judgment of others. 

Activity: 

1 . Role-play a situation where ^meone new joins their group. For example, a new child 
in the classroom. Have the children act out possible situations, solutions or outcomes. 

2. Read the story-poem Go Away by June M. B. Esselstyn, Tufts University, intergroup 
Relations Curriculum, Volumn II. Discuss, at intervals, why the group would tell Sarah 
to go away, how they feel about Sarah, why Sarah may have called a boy in the group 
an unkind name. Discuss how they feel about Sarah after finding out why the group 
told her to go away. 

Ask the children if they can think of a situation when they thought one thing until 
they heard ail the facts, and then thought something else. 

3. Have each child or a group of children write or tell a story in which a snap judgment 
is made before all the facts are in. After the facts are collected, the judgment changes. 

Discuss what we call this when we prejudge (define this term-judge before all the facts 
are known). Explain that this is the origin of the word prejudice. 

Concept Vni The student should recognize that achievements have come from individuals of 
both sexes and all racial, ethnic socioeconomic, national and rdisious backerounds. 

Objective: Students will learn about people from all backgrounds who deserve recognition 
for their achievements. 

Activities: 



1 On patriotic holidays read stories and show filmstrips about the lives of those patriots. 
One resource book is Patriots* Davs by John pMriin, GarrarH PuNisHing Co.. }064. 

2. Read books especially selected for their emphasis on minority group contributions, such 
as: The Picture Life of Martin Luther King Jr. by Margaret B. Young, or The Promfeed 
Land, Hurricl Tubman. 
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3. When studying communication, transportation, etc. emphasiza inventors. 

4. Read ABC Black History. Lehigh Inc.. 2282 Avenue A. Lehigh Industrial Park 
Bethlehem. Pa. 18017. 



Concept IX 
Objective: 



The quality of human cxbtence b dependent on the degree of intersroup 
cooperation. 

Students will develop an understanding that present societal hostility is a condition 
of centuries of cultrual conditioning resulting in intergroup conflict and improved 
human relations depending upon increased intergroup underatanding and 
c-ooperation. 



Activities: 



3. 



To help a child understand that the present life of all people is linked to the past 
and leads to the future. 

a. Suppose something in your life had not happened-how different thinfs would be. 
Examples for discussion: 

(1) If the automobile had never been invented. 

(2) If television had never been invented. 

(3) If your baby brother or sister had not been bom. ^ 

(4) If Black Africans had not been brought to the United States. 

Discuss groups with the class. Do differences exist within these groups, where tlwse 
groups sit or play, or po^ibly where member of the group live. 

How do children begin the process of becoming a friend? Read The Magk Friend Maker. 
Whitman Publishing Co. 



Concept X Cultural piurali»n must be recognized as a bask value of any effectively functioning 



Objective: 

Activities: 

1. 



Students will learn that different cultural behaviors and traditions enrich the total 
society. 



At holiday seasons discuss the tradition and customs related to the holiday in our 
land and m others. Read stories about how the holidays are celebrated and how customs 
originated. 

Some resource books for teachers are: 

Milan. Nina. Children's Festivals From Many Lamb. Friendship Press. 1 964. 

Ickis. Margerite. The Book of Festival Holidays. Dodd, Mead and Co.. 1964. 
A few books to read to children about how certain holidays are celebrated are: 

Handforth. Thomas. Mei U. Doubleday and Co.. 1938 (New Year's in China). 
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3. 
4. 
5. 



Milh«>us. Katherine. The Egg Tree. Charles Scribner's Spus. HSO (Pennsylvania 
Dutch f aster). 

Politi. Leo. Pedro. The An^l of Olvera Street. Charles Scribner's Sonns. 1946 
(Mexican Christmas). 

(io to a grocery store that carries a variety of ethnic foods. Purchase foods from other 
countries and s|K'cialty foods of ethnic groups in the community. If a trip to the store 
is not possible, have someone from those groups tell about or show how the foods 
are prvpared. Exhibit or make a picture collection of these dilTercnt foods. 

Read stories about children from other lands. 

Discuss phrases and words that come from various national origins that we use regulariy. 
Read folktales. 



6. Show a series of filmstrips. Example: 

Children Far and Near, Hyegate, Jamaica. N.Y. 



Take the class to a Black Art or Folk Art Festival. 



Concept XI 

(%i^tive: 

Activities: 



The Declaration of Indef^nd^ice and the Constitution promise freedom and 
equality for all individuate and grouj^. 

Students will know that all citizens of the United States are legally guaranteed 
the same rights and opportunities. 



1. To make children aware of the laws concerning freedom in America read stories about 
freedom. One resource that explains democracy, the Constitution, The Bill of Rights 
and the variety of people who live in the United States is: 

A Land Full of Freedom, Sunny Eskie, Friendly House 1%2. 

2. Define and discuss the meaning of the words and phrases used in the Pledge of AUe^ance. 

Example: 1 pled^ (promise) allegiance (to be true) to the flag of the United States 
of America and to the republic (government of the people) for vrfiich it stands: 
one nation (country) under God, indivisible (which cannot be separated), with 
liberty (freedom) and justice (fairness) for All, 

a. Use the film What Liherly and Justice Means from Churchill Films. 

b. Play the recording. This Land is Your Land, Tliis Land is My Land. Sing along. 

Concept Xlf Otizei^lp is the assu^nption of individual and collective le^mibility for 
the consequences thai result from individual and group actiom and inactions. 

<%jective: Students will learn that each person must deal with the consequences of individual 
and group actions. 
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Activities: 

1. To help the children leam to aisumc responsibility for their actions use fifmstrips and 
recordings. 

bxaniple. Who Iht You Think You Are? from First Things, Guidance Asswiates. 

2. Sketches in verse illustrate what can happen if everyone does the thoughtless things 
that most of us do sometimes-like tracking mud into the house or eating all the jam. 

a. Read If Everybody Did. McKay, New York, 1%0. 
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Health and Physical Education 



BEST CCpv mmiE 
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Concept I All humtn beings beiong to one ^secies. 

Ob^ttve: Students wiH identify those characteristics which enabic species to reproduce their 
own kind and the factors that affect their biological character. 

Activities: 

Lower Grades 

1 . Use transparencies or filmstrips to show that all living things come from living thin^. 

1 Post pictua»s of pupils, parents, and grandparents on a bulletin board. Have class try 
to matwh grandparents, paa*nts« and pupils. 

3. Briefly indicate that characteristics are carried by genes in the chromosomes. Pass around 
packets of flowers or ve^table seeds. Note that the seeds will produce the kind of 
plant from which ihcy were obtained, 

4. List individually your physical characteristics that arc similar to those of your parents 
and grandpaa^nts. 

5. List physical characteristics common to all members of the human species, regardless 
of race, sex, place of birth, ethnic identity, or dge. In terms of this list, have students 
discuss what it means to be a human. 

6. Discuss what traits other than phy^cal ones we a^ociate with being a human (these 
should be traits common to all {^ople, e*g., feelings). 

Mkldte Gr^les 

1. Have students bring in pictures of themselves when they were younger and a recent 
picture. Have the class match them and discuss similarities and differences. 

2. Discuss information about some of the physical characteristics which are inherited. 

3. Use visual aids to show the wide range of characteristics displayed in families and in 
individuals in present day societies. Discu«» the wide variation within our own society 
and how that occurred through the influx of ^ople from throughout the world. 

4. Show an appropriate film which will explain the genetic contributions and traits that 
each parent gives to her/his offspring. 

5. Discuss body functions that promote growth* development, and physical well being (e.g., 
nutrition. n?st. and activity) s& other factors in influencing physical well being. 

6. Discuss what it means to be a healthy |:^rson. Include both physical and emotional 
characteristics and explain that these traits apply regardless of race* sex, ethnic group 
or age. Discuss the concept of parenthood. 

Upper Gr^es 

I . Discuss how inheritance is the result of selections and comtHnations passed down from 
generations of mating between persons of varying characteristics within the human 
species. Discuss how diffca'nt combinations produce diff'!ivnt individuals. 
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R^u:>^ basic concepts of DN.Whromosomes, genes (.vcx-ssive and dominant-sex-linkfj 

"l;^^^^^^^ ''''' '''''' "^'^ ^^^-t Nological 

*** ?."'"Hh f lusfoncal patterns of evolution and sex as a term 

fh^"vl ."'!l''u''^''^''"'''''*- ^"^^'heJ to both terms and 

thc^^extent to wh.ch these can hinder the growth and development of individuals as 

Resources: 

' ' -c/ 

' ^''fds I m"'''"" " "^"'^'^f' Development 

3. Visual Pr<HJuction Division - m ( ompany, Livinfi Tfiings from Livm Tilings. #15-4664-7. 
Concept II Difference is a leality of human experience. 

Objectives: A. Students will analyze those components {envimnment, culture, ethnic and 

social I that affect the growth and development of the human. 

B. Students will he able to a-cognize and better relate to various kinds of 
ix'navior. 

Activities: 

Lower Grades 

1. Have pupils tell what responsibilities the various members of their hou-^hold assume 
D.SCUSS how thesc;^ tasks could be redistributed, and how thea- are a variety of wTys 
m which a household can be operated. ^ 

2. Ilave pupils describe their grandparents (where they live, how often the students see 
them, what they do, etc). Dis ..ss similarities and differences. 

3. H^ve pupils sit in a circle and .ell what is different ai>out them as individuals from 
others in the group and what they think made them diffea-nt. 

4. Have pupils from diffea-nt groups teach a game that they all play. 
Middle Grades 

1 With the class, develop a list of what they consider to be the factors of the^: environment 
winch most affect them. Have the students group these into the large itegoricTof 
inHuences that all people shaa. for example: -Jitgoncs oi 

a. Home and family 

b. Community 

c. Peers 

d. Society 
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Discuss how these influences affert people as groups and as individuals. Why is it that 
two {"vople {zrowing up in the same community can have very differcnt expericnc*es? 
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2. ComUici class discussions on the diffeivnces of home obligations of urban and rural 
youths. Dravv upon ihc c\}vricnccs o( the class members. 

3. Have students from different groups teach a game or dance they learned at home. 
Upper Grades 

1. Invite a sociologist to discuss the different cultures and ethnic characteristics. Include 
roles of each family m«*mKt»r compare age of adulthood in each culturv, for boys 
and for girls. Discuss maturation as both a physical and a cultural phenomenon and 
examine the cultural values or judgments implicit in assumptions about the age of 
adulthood. Some discussion topics include: 

a. The lowering of the voting age 

K Different ages for males and females to marry without parental consent 

2. Research and discuss the social and educational factors that may influeni^ human growth 
and development (including mortaility rates and longevity KCan education be correlated 
with life expectancy? Can race? Can sex? Why? Are these biological differences, or 
differences in life style, and what lessons do they suggest for people in general? 

3. Have students regardless of sex take charge of a cla^ and teach an activity that is 
culturally, racially, environmentally or politically associated with them. 

Resources 

1. Family Living Including Sex k'diuaiion. Bureau of Curriculum Development, Board of 
Education, City of New York. 

1 A Story Aboia Your. AAUPER. 1201 I6th St. N.W.. Washingtc.i, D.C. 20036, revised 
1971. #144-06854 

Concept III Differences and similarities have importance and value. 

Objectives: A. Students will compare the origin, differences and similarities in physical 

activities of ethnic groups and their value to our society. 

B. Students will compare the differences and similarities in physical activities of 
males and females and will consider the origin and effects of these differences 
and similarities. 

C. Students will identify and interpret that which contributes to the uniqueness 
i * human beings and the effect on others in society (peer groups, family, 
community and etc.). 

Activities: 

Lower Grades 

1. List similarities and differences between boys and girls in appearance, interest, and 
activity and discuss whether these are physical or cultural differences. 
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2. Pupils will discuss the customs and background of the people when the dance originated 
lit a particular country*. 

^^es Counti^ of Or%in 

a. A Huntini! Wo Will (Jo Hngland 

b. Daar Kom die Wa Republic of South Africa 

c. Joy for All China 

d. Kagome Japan 

e. Das Kanissel! Switzeriand 

f. Dye Dye Cole Ghana 

g. Dog Dance Ch'm.i 

Middle GnKies 

1. Same as lower grades #1 in more depth. 

2. Students will discuss customs and background of the people when the dance origniated 
m a particular country. 





Dance 


Country of Or^ 


a. 


Patticake Polka 


United States 


b. 


Shoemakers Dance 


Denmark 


C- 

d. 


Bailecito 


Argentina 


Tasamiko 


Greece 


e. 


Cleg-Tap 


Holland 


f. 


Polka 


Extern Europe 




Modem Danceitlem.) 


United States 



3. Students will participate in the following activities 

a. stunts and tumbling Denmark & Sweden 

b. relays Greece 

c. soccer England 

d. football (touch) America 
croquet England 

Upper Grades 

1. Discuss the interaction of the group on the individual and the individual on the group. 

2. Discuss differences in athletic interest and ability between boys and girls. Consider the 
sex Sicrcotypcs attached to sports participation, that is, that boys who do not participate 
are sissies, that giris who do are tomboys. What are the effects of such labels? Where 
do they come from? Do they make sense in terms of what the class knows about 
the need for physical activity? How will they affeci the later lives of the students? 

3. Students will discuss the background and learn the following dances: 

^nce Countiy of Or^n 

a. Modem Dance United States 

h. Walt7 Austria 

c. Tango Spain 

d. Rhumba South America 

e. Variety of folk dances from around the world 
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a. 


badminton 


b. 


bi .wie 


c. 


baskotbail 


d. 


archcty 


e. 


track and fleid 
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4. Students will participate in the following activities and leam how they ondnated. 

India 
Italy 

United States 
Enfdand 
Greece 

5. All students will be given the opportunity to participate in competitive (both intramural 
and interscholastic) and noncom|K*tativc sports. 

Resources : 

1. Dame in the Elementary Seluwi New York, Harper and Row. 1963. 

1 Rhythmie Activities. AAHPER. 1201 16th St. N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

3. P/n sicai EJm atiau for High School Students, AAPHER. 1201 16th St.. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 10036. i*245-75116 

Concept IV All people have human needs, feelings, and problems. 

Objectives: A. Students will leam to identify and interpret those aspects of emotional 

behavior that should assure |K>sitive and productive attitudes in the 
ever-changing surroundings. 

B. Students will understand, respect, and show concern for the feelings of others. 

C. Students will understand that all people have certain needs and express their 
needs in different ways. 

D. Students will gain a broad understanding of the forces that lead to 
stereotyping. 

Activities: 

Lower Grades 

1. Construct a list of characteristics which help one to be admired and get along with 
others. 

2. Have pupils develop an exhibit representing different ethnic groups. 

3. Compile a group of pictures expressing different emotions. Discuss the emotion expressed 
and why the pupils selected that particular emotion. 

Middfe Grades 

1. Organize and have students participate in a folk festival to help them gain underetanding 
of people who come from different cultures. 

2. Role play how it feels to be different from others in terms of religious belief, race, 
culture, environment and sex. 

3. Show the students a group of pictures expressing emotions and have them write a story 
about the pictures. Discuss their stories in terms of the feelings that all people share 
regardless of race, sex, or ethnic background. 
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4. Have students elect team captains and have the captains select teams. After this is 
completed ask the group to tell how they felt at the time of their election or selection. 

Upper Gr»ks 

1. Role-play two families from two different ethnic groups but the same situation. Discuss 
how we stereotype groups, or sexes within groups. 

2. Have various students from different ethnic groups bring in food and a typical menu 
that is indigenous to their particular group. Discuss the differences and simUarities of 
the tood and menus and the predetermined ideas students had toward the groups' eating 
habits. 

3. Discuss how the school can meet the needs of all students within the limits of the 
extracumcular sports program as well as the curricular program. 

Resources 

1. Day, John Company, 257 Park Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 10010. 

2. Delmar Publishing, Division of Litton, Educational PuWishere, Inc., Mountainview Ave 
Albany, N.Y. 12205. 

Concept V The degree of self-value is related to one*s self-concept and group identity and 
how these are valued by others. 

Objectives: A. Students will identify those social attitudes (racism, sex discrimination, ethnic 

differences) that may affect their individual and group identities and evaluate 
their own attitudes. 

B. Students will have increased understanding that self-value emerges as a result 
of external influences. 

Activities: 

Lower Grades 

1. Develop a role-play situation of playing house. Discuss with the pupils the roles they 
played and the possibiUty of reversing the sex roles. In what kinds of situations would 
role reversal be beneficial? What kinds of conflicts may result from revereing roles? 
How might the family deal constructively with these conflicts? 

2. Have pupils conduct a panel discussion Tfie Person I Like the Most and Why? 

3. Discuss conflicts that occur between parents and children in the home and minority 
and m^yonty groups in the school and arrive at suggestions for lessening the conflicts 
and reducing tension. 

Middle Grades 

1. Identify the basic human needs and discuss how these needs are met. Include conflicts 
that occur between one's self- values and group belonging. 

2. C ompile a collection of newspaper and magazine clippings involving conflicts with 
emotional and social needs. Discuss misconceptions that can come from press reporting 
and how these conflicts could have l«en prevented. 
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3. Develop a role- play situation where a group of students are in the school yard playing 
ball. There is an extremely overwteght student on one team that lsn*t doing too well 
and the rest of the group, with the exception of one student, is ridiculing that student 
How does the student who refuses to join with the ridiculing still maintain her/his 
role in the group* 

Upper Grades 

1. Develop interaction between various groups to help individuals recognize their 
contribution to the larger ^gment-society. 

2. Write a ?heme on When does the right to differ infringe on the rights of others:' 

3. Propose hypothetical problems dealing with rai^ relations, socioeconomics, sex, ethnic 
and religious situations and a^ist students in developing a solution using the thoughts 
and ideas of many. 

Resources 

L True Values, a film, Steriing Educational Films, 241 East 34th Street, New Yoric, N.Y. 10016. 
2- Heaton, Margaret M., Feelings are Facts. National Conference of Christians and Jews, 195L 

3. FoHett, Education Corporation, 1010 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 60607. 

4. Rand McNally and Company, School Department, Box 7600, Chicago, IlL 60680- 

Concept VI In an intergroup relariot^ip there are altermtive actions for each individual and 
there are different consequences fa the behavior selected. 

Objectives: A. The student will analyze those factors that affect our lelation^ips with other 

individuals aiid groups. 

B. Students should learn to recognize that a variety of outcomes to the same 
relationship is possible, depending upon the behavior to that particular 
relationship. 

Activities: 

Lower Grades 

1. Have pupils discuss various factors that contribute to the reason why I feel this way 

about . Teacher must prepuce a situation that is relevant to the pupils* tehavior 

toward each other. 

2. Have pupils list those things that they feel contribute to the way they act. 

3. Discuss with the pupils those things that express behavior, facial expressions, words, 
and physical actions or lack of same. 

Middle Grades 

1. Have students write a paragraph on what the song No Man is an Island means to them. 
Teacher then relates the various meanings into behavioral situations. 
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ways and thercioa* different ivsponses can result. 
Upper Grades 

1. Discuss and expand the term responsible relationships, as it relates to stereotype 
of women t "^^^""^'^^ ^« 

1 Role-play a situation where a group of students are all from the same culture and 
one pei^on from the outside tries to get into the group R.peat this e^^ence J^^h 
different students to see the variety of behavior thai is pte«jnted ^''^"''""^ ^^^^ 

Resources 

1. Day, John Company, 257 Park Ave. South. New York. 10010. 

2. HrntherhoiHi «/ Man, a film. Source: Anti-Defamation L 'ague of B'Nai B'Rith '•''5 South 
Concept VII All groups tend to be ethnocentric. 

Ob^ctives: A. Students will examine the environmental forces that affect their relationships 

witn people of other groups. 

Students will develop an awareness of how ethnocentricities lead to 
discnmmatory and exclusionary behavior and attitudes. 



B. 



Activities: 

Lower Grades 

^ fj^riority'!'' ^"""^ """^ ""^ "^'^^'"-'"^ ^"'^ differences do not denote 

1 Develop a role -play situation where a new pupil comes into the class who is different 
rejected'"" "^'^'^ ''''''' '^'P becore acce" 

^* liT J'f «st those thin^ they have learned from others or experienred themselves 
that have modified their views or altered their behavior towards others, 

Middle Grades 

"onomkf".t'.'1(,^Tj"""n""' '? '••"'"o""'™' 'ftn-fy- cultural tniditions. 
groups innucnccd their relationships with other people or othe^ 

3. Discuss the attitude of a group of students from one school toward a group of students 

Zl "at° tul.: o^l^uT lov ""^ ^ompeUtTn 'Dlcu^tw 

relatonshilJ^ ""^ adulthood and affect inteigroup 



Upper Grades 

1. Have students read the following magazine articles and a jss if they think the whole 
meaning of the Olympics was destroyed by this incidei. 

a. Terror at the Olympics 

b. Horror and death at the Olympics 

c. Rescuing hostages-to deal or not to deal 

2. Refer to above articles and discus ways in which this incident could have been avoided. 

3. Develop a role play situation where students show how ex^riences modify our views 
of others and other groups and discuss. 

Resources 

1. Newsweek Magazine, Sept. 18, 1972, pp. 24-35, Terror at the Olympics. 

2. Time Magazine, Sept. 18, 1972, pp. 22-33, Horror and Death at the Olympics, Rescuing 
Hostages - to Deal or not to Deal. 

3. Allport, Gordon W., The Mature of /V^/wJ/rc Cam bridge, Mass., Addison Wesley Publishing 
Co., 1954. 

Concept VIII No group or repre^ntatives of any one group have a monopoly on 

achieven^nt 

<Mijective: The students will examine the contributions and achievements of other cultures, 
minority groups and of both %xes. 

Activities: 

Lower Grades 

1. Take the pupils to folk dances to see them done authentically. 

2. Develop a variety of activities in the physical education program to give the pupils 
experience in participating in activities from different ethnic groups. 

3. Have pupils discus a {K^rson they know who is from a minority or ethnic group, or 
who is a woman and who they feel is successful and tell why. 

Mkidie Grades 

I. Have students make a biographical sketch of an individual from a different race, culture, 
religion, or sex who has achieved in the area of medicine, education, science or sports. 
Discuss these contributions, tell how they have affected us and the obstacles overcome 
by the individual in making her/his contribution. 

Upper Grades 

I. Have students re^arch the Olympic games and evaluate its contribution. 

2. Have students discuss the role of sports in the civil rights struggle of minority groups 
and women. 
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Resources 

1 Ihmv in the tUetrn'tuars Sihooi Now York. Harper and Row. 

'^^^ ^""'^ ^-W- Washington. D.C. 20036. 

Concept IX The quality of human existence is dependent on the degree of intergroup cooperation. 

Ob^tive: The student will investigate and evaluate the need for rules, laws oolicy and 
individual a-sponslbilites. as these relate to any group effoi? ^ 

Activities: 

Lower Grades 

1 . Have pupils select some play activity with another group without instructions restriction 

' f ■.n"^''; [''r' P'"?"" "^'^ P"P"^ ^^^^ easfer it would ha.^ teen to anive 
at .n activity .{ rules, din^-ction, and restrictions had been established pri^r to theSlS. 

2. Develop a rolciiilay situation with the pupils concerning safety rules in the school yard 
ruies. UiM.uss the reasons vhy rules are necessary. 

3. Play a familiar game with the rules changed to benefit a chosen group. Have the pupils 
discus the effects of unfairness on both the chosen group and ^ the other chifdren 
Examine the importance of having rules that are clearly understood and f^r trevelyo^"; 

Middle Grades 

1. Give students an opportunity to become leaders in a variety of activities Discuss the 

toTn h?^^hT""r'"'*''? "^^^ J^"'^'"^' ""^ important to play the game 

to win but that unfair advantages should not be taken of opponents. 

Upper Grades 

"am member '^""'^''^ ' characteristics a pe«on should have to be a good 

a^tT'ltLr^retm'^^^^^^ ^^"^^^^ « «-^ve 

3. Discuss the rules and regulations of the various activities in which you participate in 
to tertaiii groups, and discuss possible changes. 

Resources 

1, Physical Education for High School Students. A APHtR,\->o\ lAth <5f v w u/. u « ♦ 
D.C. 20036. if 245-251 16. 'oth ht. N.W., Washington, 
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Concept X Cultural piurali^ miKt be recognized as a bask vaii^ of any effectively functioning 
society. 

Objectives: A. Students will examine and discuses the pc^itive outcotnes in the an*a of sports 

due to the participation of individuals and groups from various ethnic and 
racial backgrounds and from both sexes. 

B. Students will recognize the value of a muUi-raciaK multi-ethnic society, and 
of one in which both sexes participate equally. 

Activities: 

Lower Grsdes 

1. Have pupils discuss What 's a team. 

2. Develop a role- play situation in which the pupils discuss the contribution that various 
pupils from different groups have made to the class (without identifying those pupils 
used). 

Miiklte Grades 

1. Discuss how individual traits and talents blend toother for the total team effort. 

2. Develop a role-play situation by which various groups relate what positive contribution 
they have made to the school. 

Upper Grades 

I. Discuss the following sports and athletes that participated. 

a. baseball - Babe Ruth - Hank Aaron 

b. football - Bart Starr • O. J. Simpson 

c. tennis - Billy Jean King - Bobby Riggs 

d. gymnastics - Olga Korbit - Kathy Rigby 

e. golf - Lee Elder - Babe Didrikson Zaharias 

2. Have students list the various contributions of multir:*jial and multiethnic student bodies. 



3. Have students list the l^neflts to a student body when members of both sexes participate 
equally. Discuss examples of sex-stereotyping in the present student body (for example, 
having girls act as secretaries not presidents, of clul^) and consider how these limitations 
restrict the development of both individuals and groups. 

Concept XI The I^^elaration of Indej^ndence and Comtitution of this country promise freedom 
and equality for all individuals and groups. 

Objective: Students will identify those factors that may cause the nonimplementation of the 
guaranteed rights. 
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Activities 



Lower Grades 
I. 

- discuss. 



Develop a role.play situation where a girt tries to become a member of a little league 
- di^-u^s acceptable 

Discuss how segregation of any group of people denies the individual right of all to 
learn good human relationships. 

3. Chart and discuss the health facilities that are available in your school district. 
Middle Grades 

I. List reasons why members of minority groups or women have difficulty in participating 
in various sports at aU levels. ^ P-ruopaung 

^' fnTJru**?n'i "f r ^ °^ "''"^^^^ ^"'"P^ ^^^'^^^ their rights 
in sports. Include the followmg groups: 

a. races 

b. religious groups 

c. national groups 
d women 

e. men 

f. physically handicapped 

(1) blind 

(2) deaf 

(3) crippled 

Upper Grades 

I . Write a paper on what the students in the class can do to make certain that all individuals 
m the school are given the opportunity to participate in all activities, and encouraffi 
inem to do so. 

List and di.scuss those factor which may prohibit an individual from participating. 

Concept XII Citizenship is the as^imption of individual and costive re^nstble for the 
conseqi^nces tiiat c*tain from mdividual and group actiorTnS inSJtioV^ 

Objective: Students will objectively and subjectively examine and evaluate tiieir consideration 
thcm^l"?'* '^^'^ '^sP^^nsibility or lack of responsibility to society and 

Activities: 

Lower Grades 

1. th« word hyaity with the pupils and how loyalty relates to famUy. peers, and 

adults (individual and groups). 

Identify the attitudes of society towards alcoholics and discuss with the pupils their 
responsibilities to the problem and the effect of the problem on them. 
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1. Develop a role- play situation requiring a decision to try a drug for tht first time. Present 
a variety of role -play experiences. 

2. Collect for discussion or debate curivnt news items concerning incidents of involvement 
or lack of involvement. 

Upper Grades 

1 Invite a parent to discuss the responsibilities, and rewards of being a parent. Discuss 
child rearing as the responsibility of both parents. 

2. Debate: Dof.v the government have the right to ctmtrol drug use by private citizens ' 

3. (live hypothetical problems that involve students making responsible decisions. Problems 
should include: drug use. shoplifting, alcohol use, rule breaking in school, and cheating 
on tests. 

4. fixamine the double standard in relation to mutual responsibility for unwanted 
pregnancies. 

5. Have students undertake a study based on individual interests of some aspect of the 
physical education program which they believe could Ik" improved to better equalize 
opportunity of participation for all students. 

Resource 

1. Newspaper articles from March. April. May 1974. 
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INTRODUCTION 



For several niasons. industrial arts classes are in a rather special position to support the 
development of tntergroup concepts. 

Like other arts programs - including much of language arts - indistriaJ arts activities are 
directly and personally experience related. They do not depend heavily on reading or writing 
skills. Consequently, they give students at a wide variety of academic levels, a fairiy equal chance 
at <;uccess. 

Moreover, industrial arts requires person-to-person contact. It offers limitless opportunities 
for joint, cooperative efforts, and thus for agnificant associations between students of different 
racial and ethnic backgrounds, and of different sexes. 

Finally, as a curricular area which, in the past has somctim<^ suffered from various tyr^ 
of excimions - from the tendency to track minority students into industrial arts to the tendency 
to track females out of it - industrial arts can provide an important model for equal access to 
educational programs. At a time when the demands for technological literacy are increasing, 
participation by all segments of the student body can result in significant career benefits throughout 
life. 

The only obstacle to achieving these benefits is in our own mfnd. the notion that learning 
about the industrial arts necessarily excludes intergroup concerns that the two arc somehow 
different territories. The activities which follow represent an attempt to dispel that hesitation. 
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Concept I Al! human bdngs belong to jne spedcs. 



Objective: Students will develop the understanding that all people are members of the human 
race, and learn that racism and sexism are cultural phenomena. 

Activity: 

The industrial arts student will plan, produce, and assemble a photographic essay which 
remforces the concept that alt peopk' are mcmben of one human race. The student should 
he encouraged to mcludc as many different people as possible in the essay 



The class could fx; oruanized into the foUowing theme areas: 



work 
play 

emotion 
suffering 



Resources 

Cameras 

LH?veloping Supplies 
Mounting Materials 



others! 



communication 
injustice 
hunger 
pleasure 



Films 

Darkroom Equipment 
Drafting Supplies 



Concept II Difference is a reality of the human expmnce. 

Objective: Students will be able to recognize and relate to the behavioR exhibited by both 

sexes, and by racial, ethnic, religious and socioeconomic groups and their membere. 

Activity: 

The industrial arts class will design and produce an electrical quiz board or box which requires 
the user to match significant events in Pennsylvania history related to racial, ethnic and 
religious issues of both sexes. 

TTie electrical box could include lights, buzzers, or other electrical circuits. The box should 
be designed so that the names, dates, events or pictures could be periodically changed. 

Rf^urces 

Woods 
nasties 

Printing Materials 
Drafting Supplies 



Metals 

Electrical Supplies 
Hand/Power Tools 



CoiKept III 
Objective: 

Activity: 



Differences and simOaHties have importance and value. 

Students will be encouraged to expect and accept that each person and group 
has valuable contributions to make to ihe total society, because each bring to 
that society unique attitudes, ideas and experiences. 



1. The industrial arts class will select an item or artifact which is basic to many of the worid 
wsi^l^ ^^^^^ °^ P"^s^*""- Several examples are: furniture, games, toys, jewelry, and drinking 
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Hach student will select a world cultun; and nrscarch how the artifact selected in Step I 
was designed, constructed, and used. 
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3. Each student will produce the artifact using the appropriate tools, materials, and processes 
in the industrial .irts lib. 

4. Each student will participate in a class setri-ur a;id present a model artifact for discussion. 
Son»e ideas for a jewelry artifact: 

a. Metal formed article (cast, forged, etc.) 

b. Carved or machined wood 

c. Jewelry made from plastics 

d. Ceramic jewelry (glazed or unglazed) 

Resources 

Woods Metals 

pasties Ceramics 

Hand/Power Tools Drafting Supplies 

Concept IV All people have human needs, feeHngs and problems. 

Objective: Students will develop an understanding of human needs feelings and problems. 
Activity: 

The industrial arts student wiJl research, collect, review, and analyze samples of employment 
or job mnouncements which are considered racial, ethnical or sexual stereotypes. The 
industrial arts class will divide into small groups and each group will design and print a 
promotion pamphlet for a personnel office. The i .tent being to attract all people to apply 
for selected job vacancies. The groups of industrial arte students could be organized into 
unskilled and skilled personnel departments. Each pamphlet should convince the reader that 
the company practices equal employment. 

R^urces 

Drafting Supplies Photography Equipment 

Ofiset Pnnting Machines 

Concept V The degree of self-value is related to one's self<oncept and group identity and 
1h>w these are valued by others. 

Objective: Students should develop a positive self-concept based on an understanding and 
valuing of their own group identities. 

Activity; 

TK ..idustrial arts student will research the use of gmphic symbols as identifying marks 
tci J . J'viduals. companies, and Interest groups. The students will discuss psychological group 
nee J? which are met by symbols and the positive or negative effects on other groups and 
inJiViduals. The industrial arts class wUI be divided into small groups and each group wiU 
be assigned the task of designing and producing a logo or symbolic item for one of the 
following: 
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1. A black owned and operated manufacturing company 

2. A feminist legal counseling company 

3. A Spanish-American political party 

4. A Mexican*American Farmer Coop. 

5. A religious-oriented youth gn.>up 

b. A political coalition of women and minority groups 

7, A black or minority employment agency 

This activity could be correlated with the art department. Some ideas for symbolic items 

are: letterhead, weights, paj^rweights. adverti^ments. 

Resources 



Drafting Supplies Woods 
Metals Ceramics 
Offset Printing Photography 

Concept VI In an inteirgroup relatioi^p there are alternative actions for each individual and 
there are different consequences for the behavior selected. 

Objective: Students will be able to recognize that there is more than one way to act in an 
intergroup. relationship, therefore, different outcomes are tK>ssible. 

Activity: 

I. Kach student in the industrial arts class will make an identical product, for example, a small 
toy, game or puzzle. Materials like wood, metal, plastic and ceramics could be used in the 
construction. It is important that each student make the same, identical item and that this 
phase only requires 2-3 (^riods. 

1 The industrial arts students will participate in the operation of line assembly designed to 
provide the same product (small toys, game or puzzle). The objective is to quickly mass 
produce and assemble the same item which was made by each individual student. The use 
of production jigs and fixtures would significantly increase the production rate. 

3. The industrial arts students will study an alternative mass production technique. For example, 
many foreign businesses are employing the group process approach to- mass produce a product. 
In the group process setting a small jiumber of people are provicted all the necessary parts 
to make a whole product. They, as a group, decide their own a^embly techniques and 
procedures. Some of the benefits arc: decrease in job boredom, increase in productivity, 
quality, job enrichment, work contentment, and decrease in material shorta^ The industrial 
arts class will form into|four different groups (4-6 students each) and mass produce the 
same items as m activities 1 and 1 

Upon completion of the three different means of producing a product the industrial arts 
class will analyze and compare the activities using the following guidelines: 

a. Quality of product 

b. (^antity produced 

c. Cost factors 

d. Worker satisfaction and unsatisfactior 
c. Role of the worker versus managem<^nt 

f. Positive and negative social effects 

g. Individual decision^making vereus ^oup decision making 

h. EmiMoyment and job advancement opportunities 

i. Opportunities for minorities and women 
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Concept VII All grou|» tend to be ethnocentric. 



Objective: 
Activity: 



Students should develop the untkrstanding that groups cause them to form beliefs 
which may influence their judgment of otheR. 



The industrial arts class will divide into small groups of two to three students. Each group 
will research and study a particular style of housing. For example, urban and suburban 
dwellings, apartment houses, model cities, rural homes, etc. The students could expand their 
study to different cultural dwellings around the world. 

After each group has researched a style of housing or shelter, they will construct a scale 
model of the home using as many authentic materials as possible. 

Upon completion of the models, a seminar will be conducted and each group will present 
their fmdings and the model to the class. The industrial arts teacher should have the students 
treat the following concepts related to housing: 

a. Cultural influences and tradition 

b. People's neecb 

c. Sparsity 

d. Density 

e. Climate 

f. Construction materials 

g. Social influences 

h. Economic factors 

The teacher should lead students to an understanding of and appreciation for the cultures 

and identities of differing groups as expre^d in their housing. 



Resources 

Woods 
Ceramics 

Materials from Nature 



Metals 
l^astics 

Hand/Power Tools 



Concept VIII 



No group or representatives of any one group have a monopoly on 
achfevement. 



Objective: The student should recognize that achievements have come from individuals of 
all racial, ethnic, socioeconomic, national and religious backgrounds and from 
members of both sexes. 

Activity: 



I. 



The student will construct or build a model or display which identifies a m^or achievement 
or contribution made by the individuals or groups repre^nting women, racial, and minorities. 
The student could use woods, metals, plastics and ceramics to build the model or display. 
In addition, he or she could use photography and special electrical circuits to add 
sophistication to the project. 
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2. Working with the social studies and language arts departments, the industrial arts student 
will research, write, and print in quantity, a booklet which identifies and describes 
achievements and contributions made bv individuals of minority and women groups. Offset 
printing, photography, and binding processes could be used. 

Following are cluster areas related to the above activities: 



Sports 

Government 

Medicine 

Resources 



Science 
Arts 

Social Change 



Education 

Technology 

Economics 



nasties 

Woods 

Photography 

Darkroom 

Binding 



Ceramics 
Metals 

Hand/Power Tools 
Offset Printing 
Silk Scr^n 



Concept IX The quality of human existence b dependent on the degree of intef^roup 
cooperation. 

Objective: Students will develop an understanding that present societal hostility is a condition 
of centuries of intergroup conflict, and improved human relations depend upon 
increased intergroup coo^ration. 



Activity: 



I. Industrial arts students will travel into the community equipped with a camera and film. 
During the trip, the students will take black and white pictures of practices and projects 
wliich were the result of cooperation between minority and minority groups. 

Upon return to the industrial arts classroom, the students win develop the film and produce 
enlargements. The class will then organize a group printing department and produce a booklet 
of pictures and descriptions of their photo study. 

Resources 
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Camera Darkroom Equipment 

Offset Printing Mounting SuppUes 

Binding Materials 

Concept X Cultural plural^ must be reco^ized as a value of any ^ectively functionh^ 
society. 

Objective: Students will learn that different cultural behaviors and traditions enrich the total 
.society. 

Activity: 

Using different materials, (wood, ceramics, metal, plastics), tools and processes, the students 
will design and construct one of the following items which can be traced to a specific origin: 
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items Groups (racial, ethnic, religious) 

musical instruments Spanish American 

games African American 

toys Indian 

household items Appalachian Mts. 

hand tools Mexican 

holiday ornaments Chines 



For the students to be successful in the suggested activities, they will have to c(Misult social 
studies teachers, the library and community resources. Upon completion of the item, each 
student will prepare and print a one-page report for distribution to students and community 
groups. Through the use of offset printing and binding processes, a booklet will be developed 
with a copy containing each report. The students could be encouraged to design a silk screen 
cover for the booklet which represents the following theme: 

AMERICA IS FNRICHED BY MANY DIFFERENT CULTURLS AND TRADITIONS. 

A copy of the booklet should be provided to local libraries and governmental agencies. This 
should be a joint activity with the art department. 



Resource 



Woods Metals 
Plastics Ceramics 
Silkscreen materials Hand/Po»^«r Tools 

Offset Printing Binding 

Concept XI The Declaration of Independence and Constitution of this country promise freedom 
and equality for all individuals and grou|». 

Objective: Students will know that all citizens of the United States are le^y guaranteed 
^e same righte and opportunities. 



Activity: 



The class will be divided into three groups representing unskilled workers, skilled workers 
and professional workers. Each group of students will design and conduct a study to determine 
how society has treated minority workers and women with respect to cqmlity. The studies 
could relate to anyone of the following: 

1. Historical time chart of events which helped bring about equality. 

2. Pictorial e«iay d'^picting present status of employment equality for women and minorities 
in one's own community. Photog^phy and darkroom experiences should be included 
in this activity. Pictures will be enlarged, mounted, and arranged to emphasize equality 
and discriminations among unskilled, skilled, and professional workers. 
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Drafting Materials Photography 
Darkfoom Mounting Materials 

Hand Power TckiIs WtKxJs 

H!^^^'' Ceramics 
Plastics 

Concept XII Citizenship is the assumption of individual and coMective responsibility for the 
consequences that result from Indhidual and group actions knd inactions. 

Ob^tive: Students will learn that each pereon must deal with the consequences of individual 
and group actions. 

Activity: 

The student will participate in the development and implementation of a practical student 
m^ma^^ment system designed for the operation and control of the industrial arts classroom 
Individual and group tasks wUl be ioentified along with the criteria for the evaluation of 
each task. 

The student will participate in the development of pereonnel organization chart and system 
ot a small manufacturing industiy. Une and staff positions wiU be identiHed and the class 
will role -play several Joh interviews for both Une and staff jobs. Each job interview will 
be analyzed by the class. For example, did the interviewer practice discrimination against 
women and mmority groups (job position, responsibilities, and salaiy)? The students wiU 
reproduce 50 copies of their work using offset printing processes. The cojaes wiU be 
distributed to social studies teachers and students for integration into the business and 
economics units of studies. 

Resources 

Drafting Materials 
Offset Printing 
Binding 
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INTRODUCTION-LANGUAGE ARTS 



The language arts cover a wide variety of individual subject areas^including foreign languaj^, 
hngiislh writing, a^ading, and s{)eciali/ed iilcralure courses-and play an essential role in nearly 
ever>' other course offereii in the sc1uh)1. Tlie rea^ion for this is clear: The capacity and need 
to communicate are characteristic of the human species. Just as people are social, so do they 
rdiare a fundamental need to share information and express the relationships existing in their 
societies. Tliis applies to all societies of humans in all times and places. 

The particular form which <:ommunication assumes, however, is a function of the particular 
group using it: The separate and group traits, experiences and values, the time, the place, and 
the influence of lar^-r societies of which it is only a part. In this way, language is a social 
phenomenim. As such* it has a number of dimensions which bear directly on intergroup 
development. 

First, language is a device of personal development, self-understanding and the understanding 
of others. It is an important vehicle for defining, articulating and trying out on others what 
we believe to be true. And it is our only means of adding to our knowledge information with 
which we ourselves have not-perhaps cannot-have personal experience. A white child cannot 
know--v\\cept through communication-what it is to grow up black in America. A male cannot 
know what \i is to grow up female. Without an exchange of information, we cannot hope to 
survive - and this becomes truer as our society becomes more complex. 

Second, language defines group identity. That is, isolation and migration have contributed 
to the development of different languages and to differences within a language. In order to achieve 
information-sharing at even the most moilest level, and certainly to reach a hearty enjoyment 
of differences among groups, we must be able to cn^ language and dialect lines between groups, 
and to express ourselves in a variety of ways - oral, written, and nonverbal-- even within our 
own gn>up. 

Finally, language is the vehicle for the transmi^ion of culture.- It not only states ideas and 
concepts but, moa* subtly, it reflects them. In this, language reinforres certain values. The use 
of hov to describe a black man, or girl to describe an adult female are more than vocabulary 
phenomena. They suggest and fK?rpetuate social attitudes. To haw the power of change over 
these values, we must be able to identify them, and to understand how our use of language 
shapes our ideas of ourselves and our relationships with others. 

Indeed, language is where we l^gin an assault on the sepai^teness of our lives. It is where 
self-knowledge and self-understanding start, and it is o r most fundamental tool for extending 
these to other individuals and other groups. 
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Concept 1 
Objective: 



All human bdngs belong to one specks. 



Students will become aware of essential likenesses with which we aiv bom and 
those hkenesses which we leam. 



/^tivities: 



3. 



Students should read extensively in culturally oriented literature in Englisl, and/or foreign 
languages. Follow with a discussion noting in the literature traits that all humans have, 
and notmg any sex- stereotypes: 

Fxamples: AngeUta, Wendy Kesselman & Norma Holt, Hill and Wang. New York 
1 970. 

Crow Boy, Taro Yashima, Viking Press, New York 1955, 
Sam. Barbara Corcoran, Afheneum Press, New York 1967. 
The Horeecateher, Man Sandoz, Westminster, Philadelphia 1957. 

Hold discussions about statements such as: 

Let them speak English 
Hie white race is superior 
Women don't make good executives 
Boys shouldn't cry 

Encourage s.udcnts to communicate through pen pal clubs, visilations and shared 

am.'^n, ",h 1 «"<ten.s of Cher schools 

witn Uilterent ethnic and economic backgrounds. 

nlT^i'"?"'' small groups make lists of characteristic^ i^ople have in common. 
Discuss. Bnng m sell photos and talk and write about visible similarities. 



Concept I] 
Objective: 



Difference is a reality of the human experience. 

A. Students will learn the meaning of communication. 

They will leam the need for a variety of modes of communication. 



B 

C 



Students will acquire a knowledge of the differences which exist in different 
hnguistic groups. 



Activities: 



I. 



Have student make ^ mural of examples of communication (both language cri^^nted 
and not). From the mural, students will conclude that communication is a give-ar.d-take 
expencnce. ^ 

Discuss with students three general categories of communications: 

Writ ten- typing, letters, literature 
Oral-tape recorders, phones, radio, speech 

Nonvei-al-Indian sign langua^. facial expressions, dance, African language, 
bnguage of the deaf. Canary Island whistle language. Navy semaphore, Morse code, 
Afncan drum languages: use of kinesis to articulate and reinforce sex roles 



a. 
b. 
c. 
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3. Discuss with students how sjKvch evolved historically. They will see how tvlationship 
of languages can be demonstrated by studying the Indo-Hurof^an language family. 

4. Help the students identify linguistic difTerences within English and other languages* 
StUilents will use a comparison of dialects to demonstrate that dialects aa^ different* 
none inferior or superior. Examples: 

Street vernacular vs. formal 
Castilian vs. Puerto Rican 
German vs. Pennsylvania Dutch 
New England vs. Southern 
New York vs. Midwest 

5. Hncourage students to study and demonstrate by role-playing customs of other cultures. 

6. Have each student study his/her own ethnic background and heritage and present a 
report to the class using artifacts, audio-visual aids, and representative resource people. 

7. Have students make a study through literature or family reference of the differences 
in sex roles according to different cultural customs and then write an essay or make 
a presentation to the class. 

Concept III Differences and sim^Hties have importance and \^ue. 

(M>^tive: Students will learn that cultural diversity is reflected in language and that cultural 
diversity enriches our lives and our languages. 

Activities: 

1. Discuss in class the similarities and differences of various cultures noting how many 
new things we accept as part of our culture today as a result of crc^s-cultural contact, 
or intracultural change: 

Examples: foods, religion, music, dances, family roles, fashions, wwds and 
expressions, games 

Students will enumerate standards we have derived from our similarities: 
Examples: dress codes, rules and laws, customs 

2. Have students role-play inisociodramas depicting national holidays representing different 
cultures and showing the imtK)rtance and value frfaced upon them by society: 

Examples: Bastille Day, 1917-Puerto Rican Citizenship Day, St Patrick's Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Martin Luther King Day, International Women s Day 

3. Have students make a comparison of folklore, fables and legends, and the history of 
their development. These can be discus^d orally and submitted in written reports. Also 
a class newspaper can be published making f ilklore of the past appear current. Students 
^ould encouraged to examine similarities in the depiction of outsiders and to look 
for recurring sex role stereotypes. 
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4. Haw stiaionts study their own laniiuagc in light of the ct>ntributions made to it by 
other !ani!uuges. 

I-Aamples: Carte Nanehe. tempus fugit. gesundheit. soniba-ro, rvstaurant. teenajier, 

ok. i'^ohjji 

5. Develop a role- play using various dialeets and linguistic ditTerenees from their own 
countries. 

6. Help the students become aware of the kinesis of diffcivnt cultures. 

l-xamples; Latin proximity in conversation. European handshake, Hawaiian hula, 
Indian sign language. Southern European hand and shoulder motions ( the 
differing use of touch between men and women) 

7. Have the students explore how expressions reveal cultures. 

i:xamp«es: munana. time walks - eltempo camina, la guagua me dcjo*. compadre. 
tovarisch, uptight, bad, boy, old maid 

Conceot IV All people have human needs, feelings, and problems. 

Objective: Students will learn that human needs, feelings, and problems are universal and 
are expressed most adequately through verbal communication. 

Activities: 

I. Discuss with the students the need to learn the importance of verbalizing their feelings 
and fvcome aware of those feelings ihey do not possc>ss. Through group sessions, during 
a cirele time students can talk about how different stimuli cause them to react. 

l-xamplc: One group leader ( preferably the teacher; can go around the circle warmly 
shaking each one's hand. Aftcrwartls. everyone can discuss the feelings 
elicited. A negative stimulus can follow, such as pulling hair. Other kinds 
of stimuli which could be tried in the circle or discussed are: kissing, 
biting, patting, hitting, hugging, pushing, name-calling, complimenting, 
labeling. 

:. Help the students C^i:sc^^^x> the oral ability so that they v.ill verbalize more The following 
could fx' done; 

a. Show and Tell time, 

b. Discussi<)n of TV shows that relate to the expression of human needs feelings 
anil problems. 

c. Kole play or discuss stories which are open-ended. 



He. ' the students appreciate the univei^ai.ty of nonverbal communication. L'xcrcises can 
!v miapted from Jnv hy William .Schut/. 

« 

As a basis for discussion current social issues and as a means of measuring pc-rsonal 
^ prejudices regarding human needs and problems, have fhe students practice the social 
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ImtiP meter In this activity, the group leader names a current human i!ksue« tike the 
women's movement or busing. The listeners then indicate on an imaginary scale (by 
pointing or manipulating a cardboard arrow) their immediate reacticm. DiscussicMi siiouid 
follow on why chcHces were made* on how our biases begin. 

5. A good resource book is Hunmn Teaching for Hiumn Learpting, George Brown. 

Concept V The degree of self -value is related to oiie*s sdf -concept and group identity and 
how these are valued by others. 

(N>jective: 1 . Students will learn how langua^ reflects the values of ind4 .uals and cultures 



Activities: 



1. To help students leam how literature affects our self-imagi* and our impressi(Hi$ of others 
condu t a critical analysis of newspapers ^nd magazines in English and foreign language. 
Students will begin to realize how we subconscioudy learn our sexist roles through 

reading. 



2. Students can bcconn? aware of the fact that individuals within each cultural group acquire 
a jar^an and rtjle types. Consider listening to records, such as the following: Bill Cosby, 
West Side Stor>, Buffy St, Marie, Flip Wilson {playing Geraldine). 

3. Discuss with tlie students how certain vocabulary, although incorrect grammatically, 
sounds natural and is effective in certain situations. 



Ex;miple: The Kings English would seem ludicrous when used by all indi victuals. 

Ob^tfve: 2. Students leam how language is misused to deceive, promote prejudices and 

biases and deliberately exclude facts. 



Activities: 



I. Discuss with students how society has attributed bad and good «;(^notations to (^rtain 
words through a study of common forms 

blackmail blacklist, black magic< K^^^ market 
white lie. white hat, white as an angel 
dirty dog, tired as a dog, dog-gone-it, dog ears 
cat eyes, being catty (sexist idea) 
cool cat, cool cucumber 
boy, tomboy, good-old-boy 



Examples: black; 

white: 

dog: 

cat: 

cool: 

boy: 



Students will leam that some words are meant to hurt, and that individuals, fearful 
of their own self-image, resort to name-calling. When students name*caU, ask them to 
consid^*r why they are doing it. Students can also read stories which include name-calling 
situations for discussion. 
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lAuinpk's: 



Lord of the Flies. William Golding, Coward. New York 

Animal Farm, George Or*ell. Harcourt. Brace & Jovanovich. New York 1954 

Goggles. I /.,r J. Keats. McMillan. New York l%q. 

Waiiam's DoU. Cliarlotte Zolotow. Harper & Row, New York 1972. 

(^jective: 3. Studcnis will kam how language is used to inform, to persuade to 

communicate and to convey feelings and aspirations. 

Activities: 

1. Have students analyze TV commercials and make them up to appreciate the kind of 
Imf TUt" to appeal trpreju<Sc« 

: Discuss with the studc^nts the social amenities of different cultures and what these 
a„ enmesc«mmun.cate These can be practiced: the Spanish embn.ce, the black power 
n^t. etc Students should also examine the use of social amenities between men and 
.^r,""" ^'^'^iating the handshake with men, expecting women to sit and 

stand in ceriam ways, the removing of the hat by men. 

3. Have students dramatize news broadcasts. They can learn the methods cf proper 
communication via videotaping. * ^ 

*' JLlT iZn^nTf^"''' 'P/'"'*.''" cff«tivc„c». of varied types of communication. 
I Vdmpli. S<«ip 0,,cras would provide communication dealing with emotional problem 

Situations. 



Ob^tive: 



Activities: 



4. Students learn through understandir- speaking, reading and writing their own 
language as well .is other languages . -predate their own worth as members 
ol particular ethnic or racial groups and as member of the total human society 



1. Have students examine family and community a-lationships of various cultures presented 
through literature, films. TV. and filmstrips. ^«^nica 

Use ethnic-oriented qui/^cs. puzzles and games to show value of various cultures in 
today s Anicnc:i 

3. Have students leam songs and dances of various ethnic groups. 

Concept VI In an inte^roup relationship there are altemartve actions for ^ch individual and 
there arc different consequences for the behavior setected. 

Objective: 1. As a result of participation in various group .situations, students will be able 

to s..lect and employ different behavioral patterns to suit a multiplicity of 
group situations. * ^ 
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As children experience the consequences of positive and negative feed back 
from participation in group situations, they will be able to modify their 
behavior accordin^y. 



Activities: 



1. Encoura^ the students to keep diarit^ on intergroup happenings telling what did hapiK'n 
and then what could have happened if tl^y had behaved differently. 

2. Teachers should vmtc similar logs. 

3. With English classes or with classes of different ethnic backgrounds purposefully formed, 
students may discus the language that they learn appropriate to particular situations. 

Examples: When do we say excust? me in English? How do people react? If we 
didn't? What do we sa)' in other languages? 

4. Select cartoon series from publications. Delete dialogue and make coi»es for students. 
Ask the students to supply new dialogic and then discuss the variety of story outcomes 
and the variety of vernaculars used. 

5. Develop a role- play of authentic intei^roup situations in which student demonstrate 
their understanding of appropriate bt^havior as learned in various cultures, for 
example-the varying degrees of proximity in conver^tion acconling to cultural group. 

6. Have the students read works of literature which focus on the effects of personal 
decisions and their implications for intetgroup relationshij^. 

Examples: Native Son« Richard Wright 

A Rasan in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry 

The Bdl Jar, Sylvia Plath 

Them, Joyce Carol Gates 

The Great Gatsby, F, Scott Fitzgerald 

Concept VII Ail groups tend to be ethnocentric. 

(Hijective: 1. Students will learn to be aware of the feelings and values of different ethnic 

groups by studying their languages and cultures. 

2. Students learn how groups protect themseWes with language-t^sed 
ethnocxntridty. 

3. Students learn how language, when it is misunderstood can lead to 
misinterpretations and stereotypes. 

Activities: 

1, Discuss and discover why and how we become ethnocentric? 
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1 Have the students read authentic minority literatuie. Discuss language expressions of 
regions. Read about the customs shared by groups and the Isolation of one who does 
thmgs differently. Example: John Henry. 

3. In small groups and buzz sessions discuss the origins of expressing in the languages, 
dialects and vernaculars of other groups. 

4. Ask community resource pereons to itssii in providing authentic situations through which 
objectives I, 2 and 3 can be accomplished. 

Examples: speeches, interviews and dialogues 

5. may conduct festivals, pa^ants, assembly programs in celebration of holidays 
ot various ethnic and langua^ groups, and with significant events in the history of 
women. ' 

^hi^IISjt'*' "^^"^^ of any «ie group hav« a monopoly on 

Ob^tive: Studente wiU learn the achieveme.its of male and female member of minority 
non-tnglish and majority speakinp groups. 

Activitks: 

1 . Use the personalities-on-parade approach to teaching tte value of all peoples and making 
students aware of their ccmtributions to society through fUms, filmstrips, slides, tapes 
about promment individuals. 

1 Write to embassies and departments of education for information on national charactere 
and then construct bulletin boards, displays, exhibits, posters, pctures. 

3. Present plays interpreting autobiographies and biographies of male and ferrule minority 
group members. 

^' fdmtifT °^ ''''"''"""'^ '^^""^ ^^^'^ '"^o"^ and female students can 

5. Discuss careers and the history of their availability to certain groups (minorities, students 
men. women). * 

^' ^o'^rL'?" biographies of famous people in the Gist penon then play Guess 

7. Celebrate days when specific cultural figures are featured. 
Resources 

The Quiet Rebels 

Exploding the Myths of Prejudice (film) 

Black Uuitory: Lost. Stolen or Strayed (film) 

Women Who Made Hstory, Mary C. Bour Waine, 1963. 
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Com^ept iX 



The quattty of human existence is depemtent on the degree of intei^roup 
cooperation. 
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C^^tive Students wiU learn the valiw of cooperation among people and learn of the 
tragedies in history that resulted from the inability of people to cooperate, and 
tile extnrmc pa^ssun? to compete. 

Activities: 

1. Divide t!ie class into several small groups a^gned the same goal, for exam{^, building 
a tower out of straws. Vary the groups* instructions and discu.'^ the outcomes to 
communicate the findings that cooperation is advantageoits to human progress. 

Hxam{ries of variations of instructions: 

a. Each group speaks a different language (sign, drawings, song, writing, oral). 

b. Each individual within a group speaks two different languages. 

c. Give only certain individuals tools. 

d. Appoint leaders. 

1 Study NATO activities. Common Market, UN and UNESCX) in a team with social 
studies. Study these organizations to show that people come together with similar 
self-interests. 

3. Divide the clasi in two groups • one to work ^ an assembly line, th other to work 
as individuals. The t^ is to manufacture automobiles. Assign each member on the 
assembly line one job, for example, putting tires on. Examine the production;; and debate 
the value of individual competition vs. intergroup cooperation* 

4. Have students select examples i rom newspaper reports that show the value of intergroup 
cooperation and the tragedy of intergroup conflict. Use the examines for classroom 
discussions. 

5. Have students discus how their age-group can improve the quality of human existence 
through in ergroup cooperation. Follow-up by writing com(K>sitions and sf^ches which 
treat the need for improvement in specific situations, for example, the school cafeteria, 
on the playground. 

Concept X Cultural pluralism must be recognized as a bask y^Aue of any effectively functioning 
^>ciety. 

Ob^tive: Students will learn to regard cultural and ia.iguage pluralism in America as a mosaic 
rather than a melting pot. 

Activity: 

1. Have students write a play illustrating how languages borrow from one another. 

2. Make a study of how immigrants enrich any langua^. 

3 Assign students to erect displays that illustrate words in English borrowed from other 
ianguajKs. . 
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4. Have students study the cuJtural heritage of different ethnic groups in one community 
Bnng m resource people to represent these groups. 

5. As a class activity explore why the United Sutes Is such a powerful country and explain 

SrjJli',^ '""^ ^"'^"^'^ contributed to its strength. Contrast, then, the United 
diaies wim monoethnic countries. 



Concept XI 
(M>jectives: 



n» Dedaiatkin of Independence and Constitution of this country prombe fieedom 
and equaUty for aa individuais and groups. irecoom 

1. Students will di- anguish between the promise and the reality of equaUtv in 
this country. m -u*? m 

2. Students will learn how language can be used as a weapon against people 
dti^n^hJn "^""^ ''"""'^ ""^"^ "^"^ ^° 



3. 



of^fhT cSmTo^ ^"^"^ ^f^^smm to assist in keeiring the promise 



Activities: 



I. 



Have the students study the vocabulary of the Ofth amendment to determine its 
significance and how it protects and is abused. 

' ^^^.fiH'*^? ^° °^ P'^P'* ^h*^ constitutional ri^ts have been 

inTT J! ^ in voting, court activities and education (for example, GED t^t in 
Spanish, bilingual ballots, etc.) *^ m 

^' or^d'er'L'^ir?"'? ^""^^ ""^ "''^P*^ ^ °^ ^g**^ t° support 

or aeny tiie rights of persons* 

^* IIid'*gSid^H,r^ °" ^ ''^"^ WMngual/bicultui^ education and examine the laws 

^' of or ^iT^^iVf^r ^^^^^^'^ of Independence and the Constitution - copies 
of or parts of Dick Gregory's record - The Light SMe, the Dark Side. 

' MTcoL^T'n^ "'ft T.^"'^ '"^ significance of the Pledge ofAUegiance, 
fl^y ( ountry Tb of Thee and America the B&iutiful. 

Concept XII Citizenship b Ae assumption of individial and colkctiw ,«^nsarflity for the 
conseqi^mces that result from indhrkiual and grotq> actions and inactfons. 

^?„n« " demonstrate a grasp of the relationship between freedom and 
responsibility on a local, national, and world scope. 
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Activities: 



1. Discuss with the class What is Citizenship? 

1 Hold a discussion about what languid one must know to become a citizen. If children 
are non-English dominant, teach them that language. 

3. Through role .play, have students resolve situations in wiUch the rights of individuals 
or countries are in conflict with those of others. 

4. Select readings for the class that treat the subject of rights and so al responsibilities. 

5. Have students analyze the Incidents of Munich, Nuremberg, My Lai, Paris, Kent State, 
Jackson State in line with con^quences of group action. 

6. Analyze such terms as mifia. krout. wop. nigger, redskin, etc., in terms of the social 
consequences of their use. 

7. Ask students to consider what is guaranteed in the Constitution under fr^dom of speech. 
Discuss the meaning of freedom a'.c jvhen it becomes licen^ and how it's related to 
responsibility. 

8. Discuss with the class the inactions o\ oups in society, who could be affecting change 
but are not, due to a disinterest oi inability to speak. 
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Mathentatks/lnteffgrotip Edttcatiott 



I. Recommendatiom for Ittifdementation 

The intergroup concepts provide an apt vehicle for teaching m.-^thematics skills in a meaningful 
context. The social context allows a student to beconie actively and critically involved in 
computing, analyzing and assessing directly pertinent life situations. 

The n;commendations made here are subject to ^veral interpretations and restraints: 

The topics an: d in a nonsequential manner which may be altered at the teachers 
discretion or the studente' needs. 

Topics may be amended to suit varying levels of difficulty. Other topics may be 
incorporated if fhcy prove relevant and meaningful for the students for which they 
are designed. Suggestions an? not focused exclusively at one group, that is. ethnic, 
religious, racial, etc.; the suggestions are designed so that any group may be freely 
substituted, ax long as data remain accurate. 

Several topics cross curriculum lines, primarily those of social studies and sciena*. The 
mathematics teacher is encouraged to cooperale with another subject area teacher when 
interrelated topics are covered. 

Topics may be individualized depending upon the structure of a particular classroom 
and method of a teacher. 

Sources of all statistical information pertaining to a particular group must be accurate 
and verifiable. School, local, state, and federal data can N? acquired from appropriate 
agencies (see Materials and Equipment for a listing of iH>ssible sources of statistical 
information ). 

II. Materials and Equipment 

Materials in order for the teacher to successfully implement the mathematics/ intergroup 
program, a number of statistical refercnces aiv vital. At no time should hypothetical 
data be used in this approach. Consequeiitiy. it is of paramount importance that 
teachers avail themselves of published references relevant to populations in their 
particular locales; the state, the country and the world. 

1. Encyclopedia Brittanica 

2. Encyclopedia Americana 

3. Almanacs (Associated Press Almanac. World Almanac and Bulletin 
Almanac) 

4. A Summary of Enrollments in Public Schools of Pennsylvania (Bureau 
of Information Systems, Pennsylvania Department of Education. 
Published Yeariy) 

5. (juiness Book of Worid Rcconls 

(>. Newspapers (locally and nationally circulated) 
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7. riimc. Kmploymcni. l-ducalion, Population Information Rcjurdins Any 
I own in the Commonwoalih and Naiir,n can he acniuired from appropriate 
state and tetleral agencies. 

Such puhfications will prove invaliwble for the teacher in gathering topics 
and data relevant to interproup education. 



III. Mathematical Tooks 
A. Word Problems 



Word problems have a dual importance in that they require problem solving ability and 
an inierpivtat,on in mathematical symbols of verbal expressions. The emphasis on the interpretation 
the pmWenf extremely important, as is the actual process of analyzing and solving 

These word problems are incomplete in that many of the statistics needed in the proWem 
are mtsMng to allow for changes and local applications. The teacher and/or students should find 
the statistics needed from an appropriate soua-e (several of which arc listed in the Mutcrkits and 
hquipmem section). 

The teacher should remember that these problems are useful to c>stablish the form of the 
question. The level and interests of the cla.ss (and individuals) will determine the dia-ctit>n the 
actual work problem will take. 
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B. Data CoOection 



Collecting data and making surveys lend themselves well to intergroup relations because of 
the hypotheses and conch iions thai can K* drawn fmni the data compiled. Conclusions can be 
drawn relevant to individuals, gn ups. and the larger society in an attempt to dispel myths and 
stereotyped that are fostered by lack of group interplay. 

The teacher should initially choose a topic for the survey and suggest a number of questions. 
Permit the class to add questions to the list and formulate a procedurc for having students gather 
responses through reference books or actual community surveying. Once the responses are 
collected, summary sheets should be constructed and the various tabulations performed. Some 
calculations may be too sophisticated for a particular grade level, in which case tliese should 
be deleted. Pictorial rvprcsentations. however, can be constnictcd from any sets of tabulations. 

An example of such a survey follows: 



Survey Title: The Population of Harrkbui^g Elementary School 



Survey Question 


Tally 


Frequency 


Ratio 


Decimal 


Percent 


1. White 

2. Biack 

3. Puerto Rican 

4. Chinese 

5. Filipino 












Totals 













After a survey tally sheet is completed, students can rcprcsent the findings on graphs, charts 
and mappings. Allow students to analyze their findings by initiating probing questions related 
tr the material. For examples of tally sheets, graph forms and maps sec appendices A. B, and 



Students might keep folders with their individual survey sheets, a copy of the summary 
survey sheet, and the graphs, charts and maps that they may have constructed. They should 
also compile a list of analytic questions and the conclusions arrived at by the class. 

Possible surveys related to intergroup education are: 



1. Population Di-.tribution (race, religion, ethnic groups, etc.) 

2. Crime 

3. Income 

4. Hm ploy men t 

5. Education 

6. Group Characteristics 

7. Athletics 

8. Politics 



The mathematical skills necessary in this topic include addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division of whole numbers, fractions, decimals and per (»nts. tallying ratio and proportion 
ErJc iiveraging. ^ ^ ^ 



C. CONSUMER MATHEMATICS 



Consumer mathematio? foaises on a number of skills that students deal with throughout 
their lives: the ability to handle money, wages and taxes: to discriminate between products: 
to be familiar with foreign currencies. 

Using the students' knowledge of our monetary system as a foundation, the teacher should 
focus on the economics of the immediate community to provide students with insighte into 
economic class, discrimination in wa^s, housing, taxes, product quality and pricing, and 
the weifaa* system. 

Quality and Pricing Poficy 

Highlighting this section might be the question. Do pmducts of the same quality sell for 
the same {vice in all locations? Have students make a list of products, and by means of 
advertisements, telephoning or visiting stores gather information concerning these products. 
A possible list of questions that students should note are: 

1. The product 

2. The price of the product 

3. The name of the store 

4. The location of the store 

5. The predominant race of the neighborhocKl (if not race, religion, ethnic group, 
etc.) 

6. The condition of the neighborhood 

7. Are there any guarantees on the product 
S. Can the product be bought on time 

From the gathered information concerning the products and people who purchase them, 
the teacher should lead the class to some possible conclusions regarding the quality of 
merchandise sold in various stores and the prices of this merchandise. Are prices genei^y 
higher or lower in black neighborhoods? Is the quality of the product different from 
neighborhood to neighborhood? 

Through such questioning studente should be able to ^certain various forms of discrimination 
in the quality and pricing of products. 

Monetary Systems 

After a thorough consideration of our own currency, the teacher should focus attention 
on the currencies of other countries, especially those with which this country trades, or 
immediate neighbors, and those international currencies which affect the value of our maiey. 
The students can make comparative tables and charts of the monetary systems of the worid 
and make maps that label countries by their respective currencies. Have studente pmctice 
converting dollars and cents into other currencies. Chtxsse currencies which convert evenly 
(whole numbers); then select those that require fractional and decimal equivalents. Currencies 
and currency values can be fount' by consulting any local bank. 
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Economic Dbcrimination 



The most widespread forms of discrimination an: economic. It not only spans racial sexual 
lines but more pervasively is n?sponsible tor class differentiation throughout the worid The 
specific areas of concern are: 

1. Quality and Price of Products 

2. Housing 

3. Wages 

4. Taxation 

5. Medical Care 

6. Welfare 



(^mUty and Price of Products 



The teacher should introduce the concept of economic class to students in conjunction with 
other topics regarding the quality and prices of products available to various people. Focus 
on the concept that economic class is an artifically imposed form of discrimination as well 
as a racial and sexual ' one. 



Houang 

The class, by means of field surveys, newspapers and actually calling real estate agents and 
rental agencies, can ascertain the rates and prices of housing accommodations in various 
sections of the community. Several categories should form the basis of such inquiries: 

1. Typ>e of housing (home, apartment, trailer, etc.) 

2. The rent or sale price 

3. The income of the residents 

4. The race, ethnic group of the occupants 

5. The condition of the housing 

6. The condition of the neighborhooil 

7. The race, ethnic group of neighbors 



From individual surveys, summary reports can be made rcprding sections of the city and 
the racial, ethnic and income group of the occupants of housing. Ask questions relating 
to groups and income levels of forms of housing and neighborhoods. How are housing patterns 
formed? Do people often have a choice to live where they please? Do housing patterns 
intensify segregation of socioeconomic groups? Have students find average housing costs 
and the average income of people who live in certain housing. 



Wages 

Are wages determined only by the amount or type of work that an individual performs? 
Make a list of occupants and have students find oui average salaries. Also have students 
ascertain the sex and race of pcophr in particular jobs. Why do women and minorities hold 
so many lower payinu jobs? Student , might also concentrate on a particular job and interview 
people from different racial, ethnic, religious and sex groups. Have them make comparative 
lists of the salaries these people arc paid for the same work. Arc people paid the siime 
for the same work? Does the amount of education that a f^rson has have anything to do 
with the type of work that they do or the amount they are paid? 
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Taxation 



The am<iunt of taxes tluit fVi^Mc pay .lifters from each income priHip; also ivople pay state 
and city taxes in some instances. All owncis of property are reciuiivd to pav laxw as well 
Some taxes aiv graduated and some are fixed. Properly taxes pay for puhliJ cducati.m and 
other taxes pay for the maintenance of government and municipal services. Tax taWes can 
be acquia-d from the IRS for stud.-nt use. Students can detemiine the degav to which 
federal taxes aiv graduated. Kven though the higher Income group is supposed to pay ilh? 
largest lax. is this always so? Why not? » «»• 

Have students determine the tax that should paid hy a person In their community who 
has a house assessed at SJ^O.OOO, etc. Are ti.e U^al property taxes in each community the 
same. Have students figure out how much their parents pay in property taxes. Do property 
taxes prevent some groups of people from living in cvrtain locations? 

Have students figure the following taxes on appropriate tax forms: 

1. Federal Income Tax 

2. State Income Tax 

3. Local Income Tax 

4. Property Tax (schools) 

5. Sales Tax (foods, candy. luxury items) 

Engage the class in discus.sions concerning tlie need for and use of such taxes. Why do some 
communities require more tax assessments than others? Examine the tax situation of a larec 
community (you can set up a hypothetical one) with a diveree population (racially, ethnically 
economically) With so many taxes wliy do some groups continue to be so poor? Do taxes 
in effect burden the poor and elderly unduly? Are tlw amounts of taxes and tax bases 
equitably distributed among the population? Could the class construct a more equitable tax 
system? m v ia>* 

Medical Care 

The quality and cost of medical care varies from community to community, oftentimes even 
within a particular community. Have students generate a list of the medical facilities (hospital, 
clinics, etc.) and or specialists (by specialty) in their community. Determine the cost of 
a routine appt)intment as well as other services from the most elementary cxaminalion to 
complex operations. Compare and rank the costs of each hospital, and clinic, and individual 
doctor s fees. Compute the average cost of health care not only at each facility but also 
lor particular kinds of care (broken bones, tonsils, dental, births, etc.) and room rates oy 
writing letters to hospitals and/or the state health insurance commission to determine the 
same costs in other communities. Compared with those in your community what is the 
difference in rates? When vi.siting hospitals, emeriamcy rooms, clinics, and private physicians, 
ascertain the number of people waiting, how long they must wait, what is the race or ethnic 
group of these people. What facilities are the most crowded? What are the rates for various 
services? How long does the average person wait during peak hours? Thus, do those who 
have less money or are of a particular race get less speedy service? Do the room rates of 
some hospitals exclude certain people because they can't afford them? 
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Imummv: Various types of health insurance are available to people through their employers 
or Blue Cross. What are the averajie rates of insurance for Blue Cross? Have students ask 
their parents what they ctmfribute to licalth insurance. Can all people afford such insurance? 
What groups cannot afford it? Try to determine why some groups cannot afford this insurance. 
Have stuilent fill out medical insurance claim forms and perform the various arithmetic 
operations to get totals. 

If you can establish statistically that health care excludes certain groups of the population 
and /or paying for such care creates undue hardship for them discus the role of health care 
in our society. Is it discriminatory? Should it be a service to all people regardless of their 
income? What groups are most directly affected by the preferential treatment patterns of 
health care institutions, etc? Have the class determine a national health care system with 
hyp*>thetical rates. 

Welfare 

Since increasing questions are raised and stereotypes fostered concerning welfare, an Initial 
exercise might be given to students to determine the extent of knowledge of welfare. 







True 


FaUe 


1. 


Welfare is a privilege 


□ 


□ 




Most people on welfare can work 


□ 


□ 


3. 


Most children m welfare are illegitimate 




□ 


4. 


Welfare takes most of your taxes 


□ 




5. 


Welfare recipients live well 


□ 


□ 


6. 


Most welfare recipients are black 


□ 





The answers to ail of the above questions are false. Have students gather data to substantiate 
their answers. 




These questions will provide the teacher and students with an overview of where they are 
in terms of their knowledge of the welfare system. Question 6 of the exercise might be 
a jumping off place for a discus.sion of the misconceptions that manyharbor relative to ra<^ 
and welfare. People tend to focus on the cities when welfare is discus^d simply because 
of the high concentration of people. However, the m^ority of welfare recipients do not 
live in the city but in suburban and particularly rural communities. 

iiOi2i 
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Have NtuUvnts>!ather data coiicvminp the number of people in thv community who n.-cvive 
welfufx' Wliat |HT cent i.f the local population is this? What is the averatic income of these 
people.' What is the race ethnic, sex distribution of these people? 

Have students find out {or prtnide teacher with) what tlh; government considers to Iv tlic 
minimum standard of hv.ne of a family of .1. 4. 5. etc. Match this standard with the 
average welfare comtvnsation given to families of the same size. What is the difference 
Ivtween th.'si' two ior how far heUnv the p*>verty level an? welfarc people living)? 

What per a-nt of the national budget gcKS to welfarc? is this a large percentage (or how 
much ot each dollar is contributed to welfare funding)? Of the federal tax that you pay. 
how much i>f that is ^levotcd to welfare? Students should realize that a minimal amoimt 
of taxes gtvs to welfare. 

Why welfare? Have you determined the unemployment rate in your community and why 
{vopic are unemployed (lack of education, discrimination in jobs, etc.)? 

Students should Ivgin to discern a pattern of unemployment, the groups that are generally 
the least employed, and why. Divs welfare demean people? What about the quality of life 
they must endure ' 

The welfare topic (because of its complexities) should be a culminating topic relative to 
employment, taxes, education, etc. All of the contingencies which force people in many 
cases to go on welfare are functions of these other topics. The primary emphasis on welfare 
should Iv that all {V.)ple are entitled to it. no particular minority group dominates welfare 
roles, that welfare funding is a small fraction of individual taxes, welfarc recipients would 
lead K'tter lives if they could work (but most are not able to). 

Welfare is demeaning to one's self^-stcem and the qunlity of existence but most people have 
no choice hut to accept it. 

As a culminating exercise in consumer mathematic-s. the class ct>uld construct a statistically 
ideal working mtHfcl of a society taking into account all of the subtopics herein, distributing 
all K'nefits to all groups etjually. 

I>. Graphing 

(Jrapliing is a pictorial way of expressing relationships. Several types of graphs should be 
•studied and the student is expected to pnnlua* graphs from data and interpret graphs which 
have Kvn prtnluced to show some variation of dependent quantities. Students should be pven 
the opportunity to select the tyjv t>f graphic representation they prefer for a given situation. 

The pict(»rial representatitm of data is a skill which crosses disciplinary lines (social studies) 
and is directly related to data collection. This type of representation is a dcvitx' which allows 
the student a means of quickly reviewing a hotly of data. The four tyjws of graph" that should 
Iv ctHisitlercd are the picture, bar. line and circles graphs. The picture graph is the least 
stiphisticatetl form of graph and can be taught on any grade level, while the circle graph requires 
the cstimatitm of {vr cent, a high mathematical skill. 

(iraphs with information fvrtinent to the intergroup experience should be constructed hy 
the teacher and tiic Hndings diseiissc'd. f Gradually the teacher can initiate a sequence that ultimately 
retjuircs stutlents to construct their own graphs from given tHxIies of data. This final requirement 
may Iv too sophisticated for lower elementary children. 
An example of u line graph se(]uence follows: 
Present the class with the graph. 



Ask lUc iiucsfiiins: Wlial |!roup of |vopIc had the largest number to reach high schiwV! 
Why do more white people graduate lYcim college than blaek people and Puerto Rieans combined? 
Ouetiiions of this natua- will draw out reactions that will allow tlw teacher to explain or the 
class t(^ deduce fonit of iliwrimination in our scniety. Eventually the teacher can mtne to a 
situation which a^fuires the students lo amstruct their i)wn graplts. such as: 

( onstnict a bar graph which artlects the following infonnaticm. 



KEY: 



0. 

o 



o 

QS: 

MJ 

CD 
S 

z 



LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF THE POPULATION 
OF THE CITY OF LANCASTER 



WHITE PEOPLE 



&LAC9C PEOPLE 



PUERTO RICAN 




□ 




ELEMENTARY HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE GRADUATE SCHOOL 



Racial Makc-l!p of Several NBA Teams 
>Vhitcs Puerto Rieans 



After i«aeh student cunstruets a timpli slu>winj» this information, have ilvm try to analyze 
the wason fvhind the jireater number of blacks on such teams than other groups. Why is this 
so? Arc blacks necessarily K*tter athletes? 

At all times the teacher should rvinforee the idea that data can be misinterpreted and 
misunderstood. 

For each type of graph have the students keep f(»lders of the israphs they have made and 
the questions and conclusions that have aris^Mi out of the information pre!<ented by the graphs. 

Appendicvs 1). I-. and I- cite examples of graphing forms that students can use for pictutv. 
bar. line anu circle graphs fvspi'ctively. 

E. .Measurement 

Measurement is a very divcrsifieil and ver>' im|>ortant topic. The student is ex|vcled to 
measure with a variety (»f measuring di-vices and should then be encouraged to make calculalitws 
witit the measured values. 

Measurements should include not only the L*e<»nielric uleas of length, area, volume and angles 
but distj time. lemivrature and weight. Ilie metric system sluudd Iv uiinHluced as well as 
continuing the use of the I nglish systenu 



Students Will measure the height of other students in class and tabulate according to some 
group characteristics: that Is, color, religion, ethnic origin, sex). Take an average of heights within 
each category (may need more classes invoked so that averages would be mote valid) and compare 
Are certam groups taller than other groups? Discussion should foUow. 

If ypu are in communication with other schools (of a basicaUy different group than yours) 
you can compare measuremente of things found in neighborhoods of the different groups, using 
both metric and English systems of measurement. 

For example: cars, age of cans, size of houses, age of houses, etc. 

When you are studying the systems of measurement of different civiUzations used, raise these 
questions: 

I. Why did different systems evolve? 

t What were the good points and bad points? 

3. Was any one of them better than the otheis? 

4. Has time always been the same? 

5. If someone says, f'm 60" taU. and someone else says. No, you're S' tail. Who is right? 
F. Flow Guirts and Sequ«tc« 

Flow charts are used to develop within the student a sense of ordering that will 

be useful m all mathematical dealings. Long used to show the different^oLses of SgoSdim " 
flow charts are now also being utilized to increase and enhance logical thinking and thToritenng 

fow.^'^i*"^ ^^"^ '1!°'*^ proficiency in flow charting, they are already weU cm their way 
Xovmd undeistandmg mathematics in general and sequences in particular. Sequences are valuabte 
in the elementary process of counting and in detennining the next item in a given series. 

To help introduce the concept of flow charting, the teacher may wfch to draw upon the 
past experiences and feelings of the students. To begin with, the teacher may give seve^ltlp^ 

flow "^h J^! '^"^ '"'^"^ ^'""""^ '''^ and devetopTsimpte 

As the students progress in their skill, the teacher may choose to give only the problem 
«tuat.on and have them produce both the steps and the oJdering neces^ fTa lo^SIT flow 

Activities 

I. In five or more steps: 

a. Write a flow chart on going to the neighboriiood comer store. 

b. Wnte a flow chart what you do between school and dinner. 

c. Write a flow chart on what happens when you hit your littte sister or brother. 

1 In at least 10 steps and at least one decision box: 

a. Write a flow chart of what you would do on a typical weekday. 

b. Write a flow chart of what you would do on a typi<»l Saturday. 

c. Write a simUar flow chart of what you think yuur parents would do on a typical 
<j Saturday. 
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^- Write a How chart on what you think a typical day would be like in 
the life of a person who has had an entirely different background from 
youK (different race, sex, religion). For a typical weekday and Saturday. 
For parents of that person. 

Here is an example of how flow charts are used to perform algorithms. 

How to Add Proper Fractions 
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The following Flow Chart is one in intergroup relations (simplified). 



Start 



Bad Job 



Child Is Poor 



Lives in 
Poor Neighborhood 



Receives 
Poor Education 



Does 
Child 
Graduate 
from 
School?^ 



Good Job 



Move Out of 
Poverty 




Stop 



BEST CCPY /IVAILs^' 
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The logical n^r.i step from flow charts is sequences. 

Using Flow Charts to Introduce Seqt^nces 




Write down 
5 



^ 

Add two and 
write down your 
Answer 
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Sequences 

In t^nta^ conjunction with How charts, develop logical thinking and reasoning ability 
In the mtergroup context, sequences can be utilized to establish sociological patterns and the 
vanoi« roles and interrelationships an individual assumes with one^^e^ eth^nTric ^^^^^^ 

^intiS: :S in'lre;^: """""^"^^ ^" .a ~det= 

To implement this topic, a sequence could be introduced as follows: 

A. A completion sequence requiring the student to choose a word that completes 
a pattern. ^ 

Example - Poor->Black— >Bad Education —^Bad Environment-^ad Job 

This approach will foster discussion focused at a logical cyclical outcome of such 
an environment and race. j wi suvn 

B. Completion sequences with a great number of blanks to be filled in Usina 
mtergroup relaUons to introduce sequences. 

Example • GM^ ^ot expected_^Gets Dull Gets Married Has 

to do much Job "^to get away -> Daughter-^ Girt 

from job. 

Teacher should have students develop other sequences. 

1. Bl^ks meeting discrimination at jobs. 

2. Poor people being chai:^d more for materials in their area 

3. Catholics raising CathoHc children, etc. 

4. White people growing up in all-white neighborfioods - never ^eing a person of 
another race-but stiU prejudiced. ^ 

is a d[^ct"Iinh t^'\°P'/^^ ^ "^'^^ " Particular sequence, will see that the pattern 

IS a direct result of a logical progression. 

The aWyty to give rea.sons for patterning and cumpleticns of patterns provides an apt lead 
n for work dealing with numerical sequences. The stud^ni is thus prepared to sfatereS for 
the choice of a particular number to complete a sequence. 

Example 12 3 4 

2 4 6 8 — 
I _ 5 7 9"" — 

G. Sets 

Sets should be introduced to help the student think of groups of objects and the ways 
in which these groups may be related to each other and interact with each other. 

There are certain types of problems which are particulariy well adapted to solutions by 
the set approach, and some of these should be considered. 
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H. Gemnetry 



A. Shapes (polygons) 

oent.!!l^ f ""^^ ^""^.""^ '"""^ '^^^'^ P°'y«°"'' ^triangle, rectangle, 

^e Z^ ^'r'^""' '"'-^ '° t° comment on 

the shape of each one. Each shape is disfinctive and different but each belongs to the 
famUy of polygons (many sided figures). 

A discussion may develop concerning the good and points of each shape or 
If one shape or another is inherently ^wd. bad. better or worse. 

Activity - ask studente to draw a certain polygon and after they are fmished, tell 
S^ged? ^® substantial 

v^r*^"^^ the concepts of inteigroup relations can be emphasized by comparing 
basic drfferenj^s in shapes and the basic external differences in human beings (color 
sex, other physical features, etc.). 

B. Assumptions and Proofs 

In geometry nothing can be proven without several basic assumptions or axioms. 
You start with these assumptions and throu^ their logical manipulation you arrive 
at a conclusive statement, or proof. y « *c 

,hnnt^.'^^"^'°" ""^T ^^"^^^^ ""^"^ penonally, uses certain assumptions 

about par^^icular people or groups of people to prove (or in reality, rationalize) one's 
own negative feelings toward those people. Could prejudice be called an assumption? 

Resound - The Nature of Prejudice, Gordon Allport 

C. Vocabubry 

Certain vocabulary words in geometry lend themselves very weU to an intergroup 
approach Words like paraUel congruent, similar and other words have applicati^s in 
looking at people s& well ^ polyps. •vunvins 

Examples: Parallel - extending in the same direction and at the 

same distance apart at every point, so as 
never to meet (or meet at infinity). 

You can also discuss parallel in social terms while at the same time 
reinforcing its geometric definition. 

1. Can one person parallel the life of another person? 

2. Can one race (or group of people) parallel the achievements, 
attitudes, morals, etc. of another race (or group of people)? 

3 Have students investigate the idea of parallel civilizations. 
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Congruency - of the same size and shape (an exact duplicate? X Can any two 
people be conganent? (What about twins?) What atx>ut In the eyes of the 
law? (Should they be?) Place an individual from a famQiar environment into 
a foreign environment for a period of time. Is this individual congruent to 
the previous person? (Going perhaps, beyond just the physical aspects) Change 
the color of a person - is the person congn^nt to the previous one? 

SimHar - having the same sha{^, but not the same size or position. 

The same questions ^ked for congruency can be asked here. 



I. Algebra 

Algebra is important because it has the effect of generalizing arithmetic and is also very 
useful in solving equations and formulas that are used frequently. The algebraic apprc^ch is useful 
in dealing with inequalities and the way in which one symtK)! can be used to express many 
values is of special intergroup interest. 

Many parallels can readiljf seen between the algebraic proc^ses and some of the intergroup 
education concerns. For example, algebra is t^ised cm the u» of symbols. In the concepts* symboLs 
can become traits common to all people and their equalities and inequalities can be demcmstrated* 
Sets can be used to group individuals, people with similar ot different traits, etc. Positive and 
negative integers can related to views of positive and negative values in society. Equations 
can be com{xired with the list of concepts themselves and with efTorts to make statements regarding 
general human behavior patterns. 
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Appendix A 
DATA CX)LLECTION - TALLY SHEET 
Survey Title 



Survey 
Question 


Tally 


Frequency 


Ratio 


Decimal 


Fer Cent 


1. 












2. 












3. 












4. 












5. 












6. 












7. 












8. 












9. 












10. 












Totals 
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Appemiix B 



DATA COLLECnON - GRAPHING* 



Sufwy Utie 
8 




#4 etc. 

(Survey Question # ) 



Scale 
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AppetuSx C 
DATA COLLECTION • MAILING 
Popukition Distribtttioii - Race 

(City, County, State. Country, World) 




KEY • C3 Black Population 
Q White Population 
(71 Chinese 
[o] Puerto Rican 



BEST COPV mUMBU 



y f- 
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AppemMx D 



PfCTURE GRAPH FORM 



Title 



CATEGORIES 


PICTURES 



















Scate 
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ApfKftdix E 



BAR AND LINE GRAPH FORMS 



Title 
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Appendix F 




Apf^iidix G 



SETS 

(Intersection and Union) 
Ftuv .Array* 




* Inciudo the face of a person (a single profile) consisting of different races, or sex. Have 
students determine a list of characteristics which differ from face to face, i*e.« skin color, 
facial hair, type of eyes, type of nose, type of lips, etc. These characteristics will form 
a set (or pool) which will encompass all of the characteristics on individual faces. Each 
face of the array should be made up of a combination of these characteristics. 

How to Use the Array 

General: Define the set of facial characteristics. What would a face repre^nting the 
empty set look like (draw or descrite)? Is the er*pty set represented on the 
array? What do all of the faces have in common? Have students write in 
set notation the set describing several or all of the faces in the array, e.g. 
Set C - I white skin, full lipsj Set P = jalmond eyes, thin nosej 



BEST COPY 
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Intenectitin 



Haw Ntudcnts find the inten«?ction of two of the faces. For instance, the Set D = lorient:.! 
t un I.H and the S^-t H = |whlte skin, wide nose, thin Hps ( wo^d ha,^ JT inte^^^^^^^^^ 
Of mi ,rs- U there a face on the array that has no facia! chLacterisiic^ exa-m th^ I ^" 

likrT^) Tt '"^'"ofth" '''' '"T ^^"^^"^^ -^^^ LoC^d 

itH>k like in t ms of the array the answer would be the null set. 



Union 



nux«e any two sets and have the students find the union of these two sets usins the same 
procedure as that tor the interaction of sets above. Another activity Vhifh can included 
as an option for a solution set would be a Venn Diagram 




D I! H + )Orienial, white skin, thin lips, wide nose( 

ifskm h a^'SnHr'^'r'"!?''^ P'^^^'" ' ^^""°t have two shades 

^kif color^ K^t! ILl: ^^iJa^r -^^"^ -'^^ -"'^ ^He resultant 



Subsets 



Suppose the Set P = jblack skin, male, thin lips! were called the parent set Can we li.t 
the_^poss.ble Offspring of this pan:nt set? The offspnn, of this plZ7t a^ the sThl": 

Paa-nt S.t P = Ibiack skin, male, thin lipsj 

Subsets (Offspring) |black skin. male, thin JipsJ 

I black skin, male) 

[black skin, thin lips| 

What are the other subsets? 



BEST COPY mmit 
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APPENDIX H 



Mathematical SkSb 



Fqiutions 

Exponents 

Factors 

Integers 

Sets 

Substitution 
Symbols 
Terms 
Consumer Mathematics 

Money 
Wages 
Taxes 
Data CoBection 

Additii)n 

Averages (mean) 

Division 

Fractions 

Frequency 

Multiplication 

Per Cent 

Proportion 

Ratio 

Subtraction 

Tallying 
Decimals 

Addition 

Division 

Multiplication 

Subtraction 
Fractions 

Addition 

Division 

Multiplication 

Proportion 

Ratio 

Subtraction 
Flow Charts 

Sequences 

Addition 

Division 

Multiplication 

Subtraction 
Geometry 

Dimension 

Figures 
Shape 
Size 
Sciuare 
Rectangle 
Triangle 
Pentagon 



Graphing 

Picture 
Bar 
Une 
Circle 

Number Une 
Measurement 
Linear 
Liquid 

Time (Calendar, Clock) 
Weight 

Numeration Systems 
Per Cent 

Addition 
Division 
Multiplication 
Subtraction 

Sets 

Complement 

Equal 

Equivalent 

Intersection 

Null Set 

Subsets 

Symbols 

Union 

Venn Diagrams 
Whole Numbers 

Addition 
Division 
Multiplication 
Subtraction 
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INTRODUCTION 



The content of some science aivas may not lend itself readily to the inclusion of intergroup 
concepts. Nevertheless, scientific studies have at least four ini|H>rtant kinds of contributions to 
make in this area. They can: 

1. Help students distinguish between scientific fact and myth» and thus understand pseiuiff 
scientific evidence used historically to support discrimination. 

2. Help students understand and appivciate a*al human differences and similarities^ and 
to distinjzuish scientific fact from prejudice. 

3- Show students that members of both sexes and of all races, ethnic groups and aiijdons 
have maile significant contributions to scientific knowledge (espe cially important in liglit 
of the status attached to science in the present era) and, in doing that, can 

4. Help students understand-by experience and example-that scientific careers are open 
to and appropriate for people of both sexes and all ethnic, racial and a*!igious groups- 
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Concept I AH human beings belong to one qiectes. 

Objective: A, The students will define the concept of mce as varieties of humans within 

one species. 

Activities: 

I. Elementary 

^"tTJ!"^ ri^^^l of varieties produced by selective breeding using examples such 
^ baeds of do^ (cocker spaniel, collie, etc.) or types of chickens. Explain that 
those features which we caU racial differences came about by ^ogmphic Eolation. 

Mark on a world map the ^©graphic origins of the races. 

Prepare a bulletin board display of pictures of persons of varied racial types. 

humT^^^^ features^ize, handprints, hair colors, eye colors, etc. Illustrate how 
il^^rl .P^y^^f y «n a class activity. Then construct a game where children 
hv .nlT^V^M^L"'' ^ ^ ' fi"^ «"^Ph^«' the points experienced 

chVr^cfeltii ^"""""^ differing physical 

Secondary 



b. 
c. 
d. 



a. 



.Wrf^^^ T'^^i of a species being a coUection of similar or^nisms which may 
interbreed and produce fertile offspring. Only one species of Homo sapiens existe 



b. Distinct groups of individuals with simUar characteristics are arfjitrarily caUed races 
I hese races arose as groups of persons, and became geographically isolated.' 

ft** 

c. Prepare a bulletin board display of pictures of the m^or racial types. 

d. As part of a unit in genetics, solve genetic problems dealing with distinct genetic 
characteristics of races, such as sickle ceU anemia am<»ig blacks. 

Objective: B. Students will show that each species reproduces only its own kind. 
Activities: 

1. Elementary 

a. Have the class plant packets of seeds and allow them to germinate. Observe that 
the seeds can produce only the type of plants from which they came. 

b. Prepare cuttings from geraniums, coleus or ivy plants. Note that each cutting 
reproduces only the species of plant from which it was taken ^ 

c. Incubate fertilized chicken, duck or turkey eggs. 

d. Have the student list characteristics such as hair color, eye color, shape of nose 
etc. which are common to other members of their famUies. 
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Secondary 



Concept II 
Ob^tive: 



Mate mice or hamsters for several generations. Note characteristics such as coat 
color and trace them from parent to offspring- 
Discuss the rok of mutations in human heredity, and the causes of mutations 
such as diseases, radiation, drugs and chance. 

Hive students complete a genetic chart for selected family traits to underline genetic 
transfer within a species through breeding. 

DifTerence is a reality of the human experknce. 

A. Groups of humans adjust to the biological and physical characteristics of their 
environments by adapting their cultures in such a manner that their chance 
of survival is increased. As environments change, cultures must change or risk 
extinction. The rich diversity of human cultures is a result of successful past 
and continuing adaptation to a broad range of environmental conditions. No 
culture is superior to another. 



Activities: 



1. Elementary 



a. Have your students determine a series of hand signals which communicate needs 
without the use of verbalization (for example, rubbing the stomach and pointine 
to the mouth to indicate hunger). Discuss the survival value to all humans of these 
nonverbal means of communication. 

b. Invite someone who is bilingual to address the class in a foreign language. Then 
teach the class several words or phrases in that language to show that they can 
adapt and learn to communicate in that language. 

c. Discuss why the human need to care for their young for many years after birth 
makes a family grouping necessary, thus forming the nucleus of social structure, 
eventually leading into clans, tribes and nations. Discuss variations in the concept 
of family, both in terms of group identities and in terms of historical changes. 
Discuss for example, the working mother. 

Secondary 

a. Raise a wild culcure of fruit y s (Drosophila). Separate several pairs of a distinct 
genotype and transfer to another colony. Allow to reproduce and the young to 
become adult. Repeat the process until you obtain what might be considered pure 
strains (races?). Cross breed these races until the wild tyix: is reached once again. 

b. Examine the biological classification of humans to highlight that we are Homo 
sapiens-one species only. 

c. Discuss the effects of isolation upon species development. Use the isolated 
Galapagos Island species as an example. Note the unusual species which arc found 
herc. such as giant turtles and lai^e reptiles. Use Darwin's Finches as an example 
of speciation. 
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d. Trace examples and use media to show the effects of climate on individuals living 
* ule%Ete ""^^ attention to the cuIturaJ habits that accommodate 

e. Have the duss invent a new language. Assign a school day when the 
an^uagc miM Iv used exclusively (in school). Have students discuss the effect 
!J otlit^I^Twirt them °" '^'"^ ^"""^ experience as wejl as the tractions 

r. Discuss conditions to which our culture is presently adapting. Include: 

The Civil Rights Movement 
The Women's Movement 
Space Technology 
Environmental Technology 

Objective: B. Living thin^ are affected by their physical environment. 
Activities: 

I. Klcmentary 

a. Take two coleus or geranium plants. Place one near a window and the other in 
a darkened closet. Record your observations concerning the growth and the fl»neral 
condition of the plants daily for one week. general 

b. Place two geranium plants next to each other on a sunny window sill. Water 
one freely while failing to water the other. Record tm^ daily olSrvatkms 
concerning the condition of each plant. "o^rvaiions 

c. Discuss what r«r/fo«m*'«f means for humans. Is it more than the natural worid^^ 
fxZ-tations? * ^'"""^ identification, tradition, and family and community 

1 Secondary 

^' of'huma^s"'^"'""'^"^^ conditions which affect growth and physical development 

Oi^vdf^ '^vi 'l^w w"l.f u*" '^^T ^^^^'^P"'^"^ °f human peisonality. Read 
;.?mni! '''If ^^^y condition its membeni, for 

example, women, men, blacks, whites. Is this conditioning changing? 

' tS^mLll "!f M Pl;*^*" environmentai conditions and social conditions in 
the modern world. What constitutes the modem environment? What traits are 
necessary for sumval in today's world? What traits were necessary 200 years ago' 
\ m years ago? Discuss the implications of these changes for various ^ups for 

L^'^'^ffl '''Tn^ ''"^^ importance to survival in t^m^em 
world. Is It true that Biology is Destiny! 

?nZZl^fJ'''''^T r"^^'?'- P'*^^*^""'"^^ a Pe'^on's capacity to achieve, but 
environment may also limit this capacity. 

( I ) How does this apply to prejudice against minority group members and women? 
oVlomf ^u'i?"^ limitations placed on the aspirations 
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Concept III IHfTereiices and sintfarities have importance and value. 



(M>^tive: Any group of plants or animate pc^^^s^s a gene pool from which all new members 
draw their genes by chance. The genes which people ha\^ received from this gene 
pool may determine whether they will survive under changed environmental 
conditions. Tlius a divente collection of genes may insure the surrival of a sf^cies 
when conditions chan^*. 

Activities: 



1. Elementary 

a. Ex{4ain that no two human beings, with the possible exception of identical twins, 
are the same. To illustrate this, measure the t^ight of all the children in the class 
to determine if any two are identical in height. If they are, compare other 
characteristics such as length of arm, shape of nox or ear, or any other number 
of characteristics. 



Secondary 

a. Discuss the implications of difference in the context of social values. For example, 
why did black is beautiful emerge as a slogan of the black movement? Why does 
the women s movement object to the emphasis on a women's physical beauty? 
What do the two phenomena have in common? 



b. Fossil records show us that many species of plants and animals once existed hut 
do not exist today. Why have they disappeared? A vfcit to a science museum would 
reinfonre the ideas concerning fossils. 



c. Giraffes feed on the foliage of trees. The ancestors of giraffes had short necks. 
Why would a long-necked ^raffe have an advantage, especially in time of drought? 
Why do all modem giraffes have long necks? What happened to the short-necked 
giraffes? 

Concept IV All people have human neecfe, ^pelings and probten^. 

Ob^^ctive: All living tilings must adapt to the stresses of their environment and satisfy basic 
physiological needs. Humanity, with the development of conscicmsness, demands 
psychological adaptation as well. 

Activities: 



K Elementary 



a. Discuss the idea of conditioned reflexes and their survival value. Demonstrate the 
formation of such conditioned reflexes by asking for student v(^unteers. Have one 
student take a ruler and act as the conditioner. The other student will act d& the 
subject. The conditioner should wh^tle each time he or she strikes the subject s 
outstretched hand with the ruler. The subject should try to withdraw his or her 
hand to avdd being struck. After several attempts have the conditioner whistle 
but make no attempt to strike the subject's hand. If a conditioned reflex has been 
established, the subject should withdraw his or her hand when he or she hears 
tiie whistle, even though no blow has been struck. 




H. Diwuss what thinjas make you sad or happy, and how you adjust when you are 

sad. 

c. List the things a person can do to ja;t along with other persons. 
2. Secondary 

a. Discuss pecking orders and dominance in animal societies. Does this type of 
organisation exist in human societies? 

b. Invite a psychologist to visit your class and discuss the concepts of self.acceptance 
and group acceptance. Discuss these concepts in terms of: 

The effects of social conditioning on minority group mcmbere and women 
Black separatism 

Concept V The degree of setf-value is related to one's self and group concepts and how 
mdnriduals and other groups value her/hb group kientittes. 

Objective: An adaptation for survival has been the development of a social consciousness 
One of the basic biological needs is to recognize the identity of the individual's 
group and his or her status within that group. People's physiological needs are 
often mfluenced by their psychological interpretation. 

Activities: 

1. Elementary 

a. Discuss herd animals such as the zebra or the reindeer. Their grouping as a herd 
protects them from the attacks of predators. Have the class discuss the probable 
fate of one of these animals if for some reason it is excluded from the herd 
In human societies we are interdependent. What happens to a ppreon if excluded 
from society? 

b. Have your students bring in snapshots of them^lVes as infants and as they are 
nov . Prepare a T/IkN and NOW bulletin board. 

c. Have your students describe Things I Do Well. Discuss how this knowledge is 
important to one s feelings about himself or herself 

d. Have your students choose a buddy to share all activities for one week. At the 
end of the week have each member of the team ctescribc his/her buddy. 

2. Secondary 

a. Discuss types of asocial or antisocial behavior and society's response to these jtt:ts. 

b. Discuss ways in which society indicates the value it attaches to certain groups. 
Include race, sex, ethnic orientation and careers. How do these social sigmls affect 
the self-concepts of those groups and of individuals within them? Discuss the rise 
of amsviousness raising groups within the women's movement as an attempt to 
discover new self- and group prestige. 

c. Discuss dominance hierarchies or peeking orders in animal societies. Why may 
pecking orders be necessary for the survival of the species? 
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A iii>g puppy will roll over on its back when confronted with a strange adult 
dog. This is a social signal of suhnmsion. The adult dog will not attack any other 
dog while it shows this suhmissiw gesture. Does this social nfsponse have survival 
value? 

Wolves are predators and live by hunting. Male wolves stake out their territory 
by urinating on ob>?cts around their territorial perimeters, Otlier wolves will not 
enter this marked territory. Does this custom have survival value for wolves? 

Do humans have any gestures md/or facial expressions for strangers to demonstrate 
that they are nonthivatening? Describe them. 



Concept Vi Ail grou|» temi to be ethn€>cratrtc. 



CX>^tive: 



Humans and many lower animals are territorial in nature. This adaptation originally 
was a mechanism of survival. This was later altered to become psychological 
territoriality which would allow members of the same group to recognis^e and relate 
to each other. In a multigroup society, subgroup identities still exist. 



Activities: 



1. Elementary 

a. What happens if a strange child walks into your hack yard and does not speak 
but begins to play with your toys? On the other hand« what happens if your 
closest friend dws the same thing? Why? 

b. St^Jy other cultures to determine how they are different from and how they are 
similar to ours. 

2. Secondary 

a. Discuss the following: 

( 1 ) What would you do if you saw two strangers picking on your best friend? 

( 2) What would Pennsylvanians do if a foreign notion invaded California or Alaska? 

(3) What is the significance of school emblems, nicknames or rings? 
Concept VII No group or representatives of any one group have a monopoly on achievement. 

Objective: Contributions to human achievements have come from individuals of all racial, 

ethnic. n?ligious, socioeconomic, national background and both sexes- 
Activities: 

Mementary or Secondary 

a. For a start, try using the following list of scientists which represents both sexes 
and a wide range of racial and ethnic backgrounds. Identify several of these 
characteristics about each person and the significant contribuiion(s). Then discuss 
how the diversity represented heightens awareness of Concept VH. 
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. (h Benjamin Banncker (Surveyor) 

(2) Sir Robert Boyle (Chemist) 

(3) Rachel Carson (Environmentalist) 

(4) Ceorge Washington Carver (Chemist) 
^S) Santiago Roman y Cava! (Physician) 
<(»> Chen Ning Yang (Physicist) 

(7) Chien Shiung Wu (Physicist) 

(8) Gerty Theresa Cori (Physiologist) 

(9) Marie Slodowska Curie (Chemist) 

(10) Charles Drew (Physician) 

(11) Albert Binstein (Physicist) 
(1-) Enrico Fermi (Physicist) 

(13) Benjamin Franklin (Physicist) 

(14) Jane Goodall (AnthropoUgist) 

(15) Helen Sawyer Hogg (Astronomer) 

(16) Antoine Lavoisier (Chemist) 

(17) Jan Matzeligcr (Inventor) 

(18) Elyah McCoy (Inventor) 

(19) Margaret Mead (Anthropoligist) 

(20) Dmitri Mendeleyv (Chemist) 

(21) Sir Isaac Newton (Physicist) 

(22) Robert Oppenheimer (Physicist) 

(23) Norbert Rilleus (Inventor) 

(24) Daniel Hale Williams (Physician) 
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Scx^ial Studies 
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Concept I All human beings belong to one species. 

(M>jective: Students wil! learn to distinguish between cultural and biological phenomena and 
understand that racism and sexism are cultural phenomena. 

Activities: 

1 . Present one set of fatal pictures (eliminate all cultural factors such as hair style, clothing, 
ornamentation); then show the same pictures with cultural accoutrements. Students will 
identify race and sex and area of residence for each group; students will explore reasons 
for higher percentage of correct responses to pictures which include cultural factore, 
showing the importance of culture in identification. 

1 Students will make a list of the physical characteristics used in classifying races: How 
can cultural factors affect the physical characteristics of groups? 

3. Discuss the following misconceptions: 

The white race is superior because it has developed the highest known civilizations. 

Racial mixtures produce inferior offspring. 

Racial purity does not exist. 

The female sex is weaker tlmn the male. 

It is better for Black and White students to attend sefKirate schools. 

iMateriab: 

Origins of Humanness from Anthropology Curriculum Study Project. Macmillan $60.00 

Alpenfcis, Ethel. Sense and Nonsense About Race. Friendship Press. 1965. $1.25 

Bibby. Cyril. Race Prejudice and Education. Praeger, 1967. $4.00 

Montagu, Ashley, **Tiat We Know About Race. A.D.L, 1964. $.50 

Kluckholm. Gyde. Mirror for Man. McGraw, 1957. $1.95 

Barzun. Jacques. Race: A Study m Superstition. Harper, 1965. $1.95 

Audio- Visual: 

Brotherhood of Man (Brandon Films - Rental from Pcnn State) 
Color of Man (University of California - Rental from Penn Stale) 
Exploding the Myths of Prejudice (Warren Schloat) 

4. Locate cartoons, ads, greeting cards or other media which demonstrate misconceptions 
about different races and women. 
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Concept II 
Objective: 



DifTerence s a reality of the human experience. 

Students will acquire a knowledge of the various kinds of difference which exist 
in their society. 

Students will experience difference through role -playing and various intcrisrouo 
activities. ' 



Activities 

1. 



3. 



Have students identify the different ethnic groups in their classroom. 

Ask the students to do a study of their ethnic background and heritage and report 
to the class individually or as a memb. r of a panel. 

Assipi students to do a survey to determine the various ethnic groups which exist in 
their community: How are these groups alike? How arc they different? 

4. To experience difference, the simulation Sumhine may be used. In this students are 
horn by drawing identity tags-which give race, education, job. income and address in 
the mythical community of Sunshine. Itachtn might add sex as another variable for 
discussion. There are six neighborhoods with varying degrees of segregation and 
integration in housing and schooling. 

Available from Interact, Lakeside. California 92040. 
SI 0.00 for Teacher Guide and 35 Student Guides. 

Materials: 

Warner. William Lloyd. Yankee City (for model of community survey). Yale. S2.95 
Moore. G. Alexander. Realities of the Urban Classroom. Pracgcr. S4.95 
Eddy. Elizabeth. Walk the White Une. Praeger. $4.95 

Mayen«on. Chariotte M. Two Bbcks kpaxt. The different worlds of two adolescents (Puerto 
Rican and Insh American). Their different perceptions of family, home, church, school 
etc. Holt. S3. 95 

Dennis. Ethel. The Black Pfeopte hi America. (Good background on African history.) Rcaden; 
Press. S6.95 

Other listings in An^rican Diversity. 

WISSAHICKON SCH(K)L DISTRICT 
ACnON PLAN TITLF Dr. Seuss. The Sneetches 
PURPOSE: 

To suggest those trivial situations which create prejudices and how they are perpetrated. 
To suggest the absurdity of the measures to which people go in order to conform. 
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ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Students should be able to draw paraliels between the poem and real life, descrit^ tho^ 
things which contribute to one s feeling of su{^riority, and state what Fix-it-Up Chappie 
learned or taught from this episode. 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

1. The teacher should use discretion in determing how the poem will be read. 
1 Following the reading of the poem the following points jAould be discussed: 

a. Do you know any people like the Star^Belly Sneetches? 

b. What makes people feel superior? 

c. What do you think of Sylvester McMonkey McBean? 

d. How close to real life is the story Dr. Seuss teUs here? 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

The poem entitled. The Sneetches. is part of the collection entitled Many Peoptes.One Nation, 
edited by Peter I. Rose. 

Concept III Differences and simflarities have imi>ortatKe and vahie. 

Ob^tlve: Students will understand that both qualities are e^ntial to the individual and 
to society. 

Activities: 

1. AH great civilizations hare been hetemgeneous. Will the students agree or disagree with 
this statement? Have them cite evidence to support their position. 

2. Ask students to do resean h on various communal s<^ietie$ which have existed in America 
and compaa* them with present day communities of alienated youth. What weaknesses 
exist in communal societies? How have communal societies affected the mainstream 
of American society? 

WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT 

ACTION PLAN TITLE: WHITE SERVANTS 

PURPOSE: 

To make students aware that thousands of whites came to America before 1750 as servants. 
ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES: 

Students should be able to give a brief explanation of how the institution of slavery began. 
DESCRIBE THE PLAN: 

Why. when talking about the history of white people, do we tend to overlook those who 
came as servants? 
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Is it hard to admit that your ancestors were servants or slaves? WHY? or WHY NOT? 
Activities: 

1. Students may also view a filmstrip entitled Tfie African PiEt -which gives an excellent 
lesson on the K-ginnings of slavery. (Record accompanies filmstrip) 

Materials: 

Brown. Michael. The PoHtks and Anti-Pofitics of the Voting. Glencoe Press. 1%8, S125 
Davidson, Baal. A Guide to African History. Zenith. $1.45 

Chu, Daniel and Elliott Skinner. A GlorkHis Age in Africa, Doubleday. 1965. $1.45 
Leonard. Jonathan. And^t America. Time, Inc., 1967 

Wolf, Leonard and Deborah (eds.). Voices from the Love Generation. Uttle Brown, 1968 
Rose. Peter (ed.). Many Peoples, One Nation 
Concept IV All people Imve human needs, feelings and probtems. 

(Mi^ctive: Students will learn to identify the basic patterns of culture which exist in all 
societies and the many variations of these patterns which are characteristic of 
different societies. 

Activities: 

1. Ask students to list basic human needs, feelings and problems. 

2. Have students develop a collage of pictures from magazines, newspapers, etc., illustrating 
cultural variations adopted to m^t basic human needs. 

3. Have students compare our cultural pattern of family relationships, including age, sex 
and authority roles, with that of other societies such as the Puerto Rican - the Chinese 
- the American Indian. 

4. Since religion is one of the cultural universak. a study of comparative religions might 
be made. Students should be abte to identify the common elements of m^jor world 
religions as well as the differences. 

5. Discussion might be arranged with people from different cultural backgrounds. Foreign 
students and teachers and Peace Corps veterans could be particularly helpful in cross 
cultural exchange. 

6. Ask students to identify particular needs and problems common to various minority 
groups. 

7. Discuss with the class some common misconceptions of the needs, feelings and problems 
of women. 

Examples: Career fulfillment 
Independence 
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Material: 

SteiclK-n. l-dward. The Family of Man. Signet. %2.25 
Brouiu liu C". Understanding Other Cultures. Spectrum. S\M5 
Goldjichmtdt, Walter. Exploring the Ways of Mankind. Holt. S6.95 
Smith. Homer W. Man and His Gods 

Benedict. Ruth. Patterns of Culture. Houghton Mifflin. $125 

WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ACnON PLAN TITLE: SENSITIVITY TO OTHERS FEELINGS 
GRADE LEVEL: FIRST. SECOND. THIRD 
SUBJECT AREA: SOCIAL STUDIES 
PURPOSE: 

To emphasize how seriously hurt a person's feelings can get through teasing, even if done 
innocently. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES: 

(Tiildren are naturally cruel in many things they express. Hopefully, after seeing this film 
they will become more aware of the hurt they can cause. 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

1, Show film: Other Fellows' Feelings 

This is a discussional film dealing with the everyday problem of teasing or ridicule 
tliat is prolonged to the point where it dews ^rious dama£^ to someone's feelings. 

2. Ask children how they feel about the film and let discusion flow freely from there. 
MATERIALS NEEDED: None 

RESOURCES NEEDED: Film: Other Feliows' Feelings 

Fellowship Commission 
260 S. 15th Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
KI 5-8430 

WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ACTION PLAN TITLE: MEXICAN LIFE 
GRADE LEVEL: FIRST. SECOND, THIRD 
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SUBJECT AREA: S<X lAL STUDIES 
PURPOSE: 

To acquaint pupils with some easy Spanish vocabulary and ways of living, through the a-atlinc 
ot an cnjtnahlc stt>ry 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES: 

After readini; or hearing this story of Pefi-Lcg WHly pupils will see that the children in the 
story, although Mexican, enjoy the same typos of activities, etc., as they do. 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

1. Read book: Pt'g-Leg Willy 

Willy and the four Apocada children all have reason to he thankful when Thanksgiving 
dinner turns out to be fish rather than turkey. 

Ask children: 

a. In what ways are the children in the story the same as you? How are they diffcrenf^ 

b. Is their home like yours? 

c. What did each character in the story have to be thankful for on Thanksgiving? 
3. See how many words or phrases the children rcmember from the story. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: None 

RESOURCES NEEDED:Book: Peg-Leg Willy by Margaret hmbry 

WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ACTION PLAN TITLE: LIFE IN A JEWISH TENEMENT 
GRADE LEVEL: SEVEN 
SUBJECT AREA: SOCIAL STUDIES 
PURPOSE: 

To describe the life of a young Jew without money. To show how the poor Jewish families 
lived on the lower East Side of New York City. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

i*9oS[""^* "''^^''''^ J'-'W'sJ^ immigrants during the early 

DESCRIBE THE PLAN: 

Students read the selection and di.scuss. 
Questions for discussion; 

1. What conditions does Gold attack? 

2. Was thea* anything about life on the Lower East Side that he enjoyed? 
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3. Hdw iliU {K*(»p!o help each other in Gold's neighborhood? 

4. How would you compare tenement lite today with the life Gold writes about? 

ACTIVITIES: 

I. Students may wish to make a model of a tenement. 

List the advantages and/or disadvantages of life in a tenement. 

WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ACTION PLAN TITLE: THE GRKHK STOREKEHPER 
GRADE LEVEL: SI VEN 
SUBJECT AREA: SOCIAL STUDIES 
PURPOSE: 

To describe an adventure in the life of a young Greek and an old Greek storekeeper. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Students may be able to relate an episode in their own childhood to that of the prank 
played by the young Ga'ck. 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

Questions tor discussion: 

1. Why wouldn't Petrakis and his friends eat the spiced meats their families ate? 
1. Why do you think the author started eating Greek foods? 
3. Why is ethnic fot>d so much a part of the American scene? 
ACTIVITIES: 

1. List some ethnic foods. (i.e. Italian pizza— Black soul food-Mexican tacos) 

2. Di.scuss or list some of the Greek Gods. 
MATERIALS: Pages 242 to 246 in text listed below, 
R£SOURCES: Many Peoples. One N^km 

WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
AmON PLAN TITLE: AFTER YOU. MY DEAR ALPHONSE 
GRADE LEVEL: SIX TO NINE 
SUBJECT AREA: ENGLISH 
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PURPOSE: 

To show how racial prejudice is sometimes brought to light in an unconscious manner. 
ANTICPATED OUTCOME: 

Students should be able to pick out sections that display Mrs. Wilson's true feelings. 
DESCRIBE PLAN: 

1. Students may read this selection orally or silently. 

2. Questions for discussion: 

a. Why does the editor think this is an important story? 

b. What is Mre. Wilson's attitude toward black people? 

c. Do you think she sees herself as prejudiced in any way? 

d. Do Johnny and Boyd regard them«:lves as different in any particular way? 

e. What do you think about the reference to dead Japanese? (the story was written 
during World War II) 

MATERIALS: Pages 275 to 278 in text listed below. 

RESOURCES: Many People, One Nation 

WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ACnON PLAN TITLE: FROM CHINA TO THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN MOUNTAIN 
GRADE LEVEL: SIX TO NINE 
SUBJECT AREA: SOCIAL STUDIES 
PURPOSE: 

To make the students aware that people came to America from Asia as well as Europe 
bringing with them the same needs as other immigrants. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Students will be able to discuss the cruelty and injastices dealt to these people of Asian 
descent. 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

Questions for discussion; 

1. What is Ta Ling's attitude toward older peopte? 

2. Do you feel the same way about your own parents and grandparents? 

3. Why is Ta Ling going to America? 

4. In what way is Ta Ling like Levi Strauss? 

5. How is Ta Ling different? 

6. How do you think Americans might have been cruel and unfair to the Chinese people? 
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Concept V The degree of %!f-valiie b related to one*s sdf- and group concepts and how 
Li«lividuak and oth«r groups value hs/her group k^titk». 

(X>jectives: A. To create an awareness of the patterns of racism, ^xism, discrimination and 

segregation in American history. 

B. To improve the self - image of tninority students and women through 
identification with their cultural past and its contributions to American life. 

C. To encourd£^ all students to develop an understanding of all groups in our 
society and acquire positive relationships and mutual respect for those who 
are different. 

Materials: 

A variety of multiethnic and nonsexist instructional materials and media should be used 
to provide for complexity of student background experiences, interests and needs as well 
as individual differences. All materials should be revtevrad carefully for stereotypes or 
distortions. Textbooks which omit content of the history, culture contributions and problems 
of minorities should be replaced. 

Int^rated Texts for Ameikan History: 

C'aughey. John W., John Hope Franklin and Hmest May. Land of the Free. Benziger, 
1966. Revised two-volume edition, 1%9. Grades 8-11. $3.45 each volume 

Alk:n. Jack and John L. Betts. History U.S.A. American Book Co., 1967. Grades 10-12. 
1971. $6.99 

Fcdcr. Bernard. V^wpoints. U.$.A. American Book Co., 1967. Grades 10-12. 1972. 
S6.57 

Bragdon, Henry and Samuel McCutchen. Hstory of a Free Peopte. Macmillan. i%9. 
S6.27. Two-volume edition, 1970. S5.67 each. Grades 10-12. 

Fuuset. Arthur and Nellie Bright. America: Red, White, Black* YeBow. Franklin. 1 %9. 
Grades 4-6. 

Graff, Henry F. The Free ami the Brave. Rand McNally, 1969. Two volumes. Reading 
tevel and activities make this suitable for either junior high atudente or senior high 
slow learners. 

Finkclstcin-Sandifcr-W right. Minorities: U.S.A. Globe, 1971. 5-6 Grade reading level. 
$6.60 

DaSilva. Finkclstein, Loshin. The Afro-American in United States History. Globe, 1969 

WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT 

ACTION PLAN TITLE: BLACK HANG-UPS VERSUS WHITE HANG-UPS AND THEIR 

INFLUENCES ON MENTAL ILLNESS 

GRADE LEVEL: NINE TO TWELVE 

SUBJECT AREA: PSYCHOLOGY 
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PURPOSE: 

To introduce students to those everyday actions and feelings on the part of society that 
perpetuate certain types of mental illness. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

To be able to distinguish and point out those racial feelings and prejudices that contribute 
to the high rates of mental illness. 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

1. Have students read resource article listed. 

2. Discuss views from white and black sides. 

3. Also discusji views of psychiatrists. 

4. May be used in a role -playing manner. 
MATERIALS NEEDED: Copies of articles listed below 
RESOURCES NEEDED: 

Time Magazine. April 6, 1970, Black Hang-ups. White Hang-ups. pages 64-65 

Gricr. William H. & Price M. Cobbs. Black Rage. Bantam Books. Inc.. 1968 

As it is almost impossible for a single U.S. history text to present the variety of materials 
necessary to illustrate the many facets of minority cultures in our society, more detailed 
coverage must be obtained by supplemental readings as suggested in American Diversity and 
Supplement. 

General histories of immigration such as Handlin. Oscar. American People in the Twentieth 
Century: surveys of majority-minority relations such as Marden and Meyer. Minorities in 
American Society and case studies from the Harvard PubSc Issues Series and Minorities All 
(Problems of American Society). 

Prejudice-Dtecrimination : 

1. Students will define these terms and explore their own attitudes toward racial, religious 
and ethnic minorities and members of the opposite sex. Use appropriate indices from 
Comell Studies in Intergroup Relations (see Williams. Jr., Robin M., Strangers Next 
Door, for research in relations between prejudices and intergroup contact and 
interaction ). 

2. Students might develop a social jLmnce poll appropriate to their school; administer 
and analyze the re-,ults. 

3. Students will develop a list of traits which characterize a strong person. Identify each 
as male or female. 
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References: 

Banks. James A. and Jean Gnimbs (cd.). Black Self-Concept: Impticatiores for Edw^ation 
and Sociai Science. 

Mack, Raymond and Duster. Troy S. Patterns of Minority Relations. 

Van Til, William. Prejudiced ^ How Do Peopte Get That Way? 

Allpt^rt, Gordon. The Nature of Prejudice. 

Clark. Kenneth B. Prejudice and Your Children. Beacon. 1%3. 

Kvuraceiis/Gibson /Patterson, et al. Negro Sdf-Concept: Implkations for School and 
Citizenship McGraw-Hill. $2.45 

GlcKk. Charles & Ellen Siejwiman. Prejudke U.S.A. Tracger. S2.2S 

Films: 

C^t the First Stone. 
The Tenement. 
Boundary Un». 
Confrontation in Color. 

WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ACTION PLAN TITLE: WALK IN MY SHOBS 
GRADE LEVEL: SEVEN TO TWELVE 
SUBJECT AREA: SOCIAL STUDIES 
PURPOSE: 

To make iitudents aware of the innermost feelings of the black people in America as they 
a-acl to pnrjudice and discrimination in America. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

The students should be abk* to compare or contrast the experiences of the two men in 
the film with their own experiences. 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

Students will VIEW all or half of the film entitled WALK W MY SHOES (42 minutes) 
dealing with the experiences of a black professional man in Chicago and a black laborer 
in New York. 

A discussion should follow in which the teacher asks the students to compare their own 
experiences with those of the two men in the film. 

>i ^ > V . 
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MATERIALS NEEDED: 

ANTI-DHFAMAIION U.ACiUL OF B'NAI B RITH 
225 South 15th Strvct 
Philadelphia, PA. 

WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ACTION PLAN TITLEiWHO IS PREJUDICFD? 
GRADE LEVEL: SHVEN TO TWELVE 
PURPOSE: 

To make students more awan? of their own attitudes and biases. 
ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Students should be able to define dislike, prejudice and misconceptions: tell which one is 
Illustrated in each of the seven sentences and why. 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

I. Which of the following statements shows prejudice? Which shows a dislike based on 
a reason - or on a difference in taste? Write your answer after each statement. 

a- / won't eat turnips. I don't like the way they smell. 

b. Titrnips cause cancer. I knew a man win, ate a lot of turnips. He died of cancir 
Our doctor says turnif,., an- g<H)d for you. But I still say they cause cancer. 

No son of mine is going to date a girl who wears mini skirts. / know what they're 
like 



c. 



d. / thought aU hoys with long hair were kind of sissv till I met Randv Now I 
know how wrting I was. 

e. No. I don't liave any use for Stu. He is a hullv and show-off I can't %tand to 
he around him. 

f. All Ergonum are lazy and dishonest I've seen sitme of them, and I know what 
im talking about. 

g. / thought people on welfare were fust hums until I met Pete's family Vien I 
got a different idea ahout the whole problem. 

Discuss with students after they have completed sentences. 
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WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ACTION PLAN TITLErWHAT IS PREJUDICE? 
PURPOSE: 

To make students more aware of their own attitudes and biases. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Students should be able to answer the questions honestly and then diseuss reasons for having 
answea*d in a specific way, 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

1. (five students the attached list of 10 questions. 

2. After students have completed the questions, read the publishers comment: We think 
titat all the answers to the above questions should be No. But that may be fust our 
attitude. If you had any Yes answers, take another look at tlmt question - and your 
attitude, 

3. Discuss answers with students after they have lK»en completed. 
QUESTIONS 

1. Are your attitudes important - in our woiid? 

After you have through about each question below, check either Yes or No: 

( 1 ) Are poorly dressed fKople likely to be thieves? Yes No 

(2) Would a person of one race almost always be unhappy in a club in which the 
members are of anothei lace? Yes No 

(3) Can you tell exactly what a person is like by knowing his or her race or religion? 
Yes No 

(4) Aiv people bom in the United States likely to be better people than immigrants 
are? Yes No 

(5) Are people of one race usually smarter than people of oth.*r races? Yes 

No 

(6) Arc people of one race more likely to become drunks and bums than people of 
other races? Yes No 

(7) Will people of one race or religion take almost every opportunity to gyp you out 
of money? Yes No 

(8) An? people of one race more likely to steal than {^ople of another ra<»? Yes 

No 

(9> Are all men better drivers than women? Yes No 

(10) Should you always refuse to ask for (or accept) dates with someone who lives 
in tfic other section of town? Yes No 
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Concept VI In an intergroup rebtionship there are alternative actions for eadi indivitidal and 
there are different consequences for thebehaviois selected. 

Objective: To understand the factors which influence an individuals choices and the varying 
cxmscijucnccs at' those dunces. 

Activitks: 

1. Have the students role-play individuals of a different race or sex and enact situations 
involving such confrontations as: 

a. A police officer accuses a teenage youth of possession of drugs. 

b. A social worker investigates a family's need for welfare. 

c. A female coUege senior interviews for admission to medical school. 

Have students reverse roles and replay the same situations in differences in reactions. 

2. Ask students to select examples from history of situations in which individuals or groups 
had to choose between two courses of action with alternative results for the future. 

Sugf»»sted: Atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
Edward VIII abdicates throne. 
My- Lai Ma^cre. 

Dr. King's tactic of nonviolence in Montgomery. 
Susan B. Anthony's decision to vote. 

WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT 

ACTION PLAN TITLE: KIDNEY MACHINE-TYPE PROBLEM 

GRADE LEVEL: THIRD (but can be adapted to suit K-2) 

SUBJECT AREA: SOCIOLOGY 

PURPOSE: 

The kidney nmfiine and similar types of problems arc written in such a way that they 
will permit students to bring out in public most of their beliefs based on their value systems 
It provides the students with an opportunity to test their skiU at functioning in a situation 
where conflict is inevitable. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES: 

1. Hopefully, students will begin to sec that certain probfcms can be worked out 
mdependently and through group discussion. 

2. Certain biases and prejudices will be b.^ought out into the open through discussion. 
DESCRIBE PLAN: 

1. Divide class into groups of about five. 

2. Distribute (or read, or put on board) the profiles of five make-helicve students. 



^ r - , - 
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3. I xplain thut we are going to pretend that we aa* allowed to choose a new student 
to K* ill our class. The profiles tell all about each student. 

4. Fach gnnip is to discuss all the points, both good and bad. about each hypothetical 
student and come up with one choice. 

5. Give a time limit. 

6. After choices have been made, discuss reasons for the choices and also the rejections. 
.MATERIALS NEEDED: Attached profiles 
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KIDNEY MACHINE PROFILES 



STUDENT 1 

NAME: Mary 

NATIONALITY: American 
COLOR: White 
HAIR: blonde 
EYES: blue 

STUDENT 2 

NAME: Martin 
NATIONALITY: American 
COLOR: black 
HAIR: brown 
EYES: brown 

STUDENT 3 

MAME: Juanita 
NATIONALITY: Mexican 
COLOR: brown 
HAIR: brown 
EYES: brown 

STUDENT 4 

NAME: Angela 
NATIONALITY: American 
COLOR: black 
HAIR: black 
EYES: brown 

STUDENT 5 

NAME: Jimmy 
NATIONALITY: American 
COLOR: white 
HAIR: brown 
EYES: blue 



Mary walks with a limp since she wears a brace on her leg. 
She is very unhappy because she did not want to leave her 
other school. She has a large collection of dolls, but does 
not like to share them. 



Martin just moved to the area and is extremely shy. His 
father is a baseball star and Martin also likes to play and 
even goes to some of his father's games. He has very few 
friends because he is so quiet and other children think he 
doesn t wani to be friendly. 



Juanita will be moving here directly from Mexico. She is 
a very good student and always gets good grades, but is 
always bragging about it. She speaks no English but would 
like to learn and would be willing to teach the class some 
Spanish. 



Angela is a tall, thin girl who is very bossy with other 
children. She always wants to be first and the leader, etc.. 
She is a great dancer and has a lot of good records. She 
also has many good ideas for activities. 



Jimmy is not very good in math and reading and sometimes 
he even cheats in tests to try to get the right answers. He 
is a very good artist and says he would like to draw for 
our school newspaper. 



N.B. 



This is only an example of what can be done. These profiks may be changed in any 
way to make them more appropriate for the particular grade level in which it is to 
be used. 
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Concept Vli All groups tend to be ethnocentric. 

Objective: Students will gain an understanding of the ways in which membership in a particular 
group may result in negative perceptions of other groups. 

Activities: 

t. Students will show an understanding of the term ethnoceniHsm by writing down and 
then discussing in class their strongest ethnoc*entric attitudes. 

2. Have students do research to answer and cite evidence for the following questions: 

a. How does ethnocentrism affect the in^group? The out-group? The society? The 
culture? 

b. What are the good and bad effects of ethnocentrism? 

c. How does ethnocentrtem produce stereotypic thinking? 

d. How do the following illustrate ethnocentrism? 

Tfte Godfather 
The Ugly American 
China towels 

Jlie Black Panthers, Young Lords, Brown Berets 
The Klu Kliix Kkn 

3. Students will learn to recognize common stereotypes by listing those attached to the 
racial, religious and ethnic groups in their community (including WASI^). 

4« For groups not in their community, students should identify stereotypic characterizations 
from television, films and news media. 

5. Ask the class to enact a sociodrama illustrating steroetypes in our society affecting 
the position of women. 

6. Have the students research standard American history textbooks to identify examples 
of stereotypes attached to the American Indians. What recent films or books attempt 
to negate these stereotypes? 

Materials: 

Chase, Stuart. The Proper Stwly of Mankind. Harper. $6,95 

Williams, Robin M., Jr. Strai^ars Next Door: Ethnic Retetiom in Amer^n Communities 
Prentice Hall. SI 0.00 

Murdock« George P. Socbl Structure. 

Mack, Raymond and Kimball Young. Sociology and Social Life. 
Morgan, Robin, (ed.) Sisterhood is Powerful. Mntage. $2.45 
Komisar. Lucy. The New Feminism. Watts. 1971. S5.95 
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Rtwc, Pek-r I. They and We. Random, 1964. SI. 95 
Forbes. Jack. The Indian in Americans PSist. Spectrum. 1964. SI.95 
Audio-visual: 

The American Indian: A Study in Depth. (Schloat filmstrips ) 

WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ACTION PLAN TITLE: HIDDEN ATTITUDHS 
GRADE LEVEL: SFVEN TO TWELVE 
SUBJECT: ENGLISH 
PURPOSE: 

To make students more aware of their own attitudes and biases. 
ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Students should be able to complete the five sentences listed below, write one paragraph 
on a given topic or copy four newspaper headlines in which a human being is referred to 
by a label (ex: Dropout Arrested for Speeding) 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

I. Think about the completed entry (a) below. Then see if you can think of a hidden 
false idea about a group on which each of the other attitudes might be based: 

(a) / don't want my daughter going with a h<ty with long luir. Possible false idea: 
All boys with long hair are unfit to date nice girls. 

(b) / wouldn't trmt anybody over 30. 
False idej: 



(c) After all, his father is a streetnieaner. 
False idea: 



(d) / don't want a foreigner living next to tne. 
False idea: 



(e) / won't date a hoy who doesn't own a sfyorts car. 
False idea: 

(0 / wouldn't vote for any Catholic. 
False idea: 



Labels 



In the space below write one paragraph on the topic: How It Feels to Be Given a 
Prejudiced Label. Or copy four newspaper headlines in which a human being is referred 
to by a label. 
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Concept VIII 



Ob^tives: 



No group or refmsentatives of any one group have a monopoiy on 
achievement. 

A. Students will learn to appreciate the contributions of nonwestem as well as 
western cultures. 



B. Students will learn to identify and appreciate different types of achievement 
made by various minority groups and women. 

C. Students will learn that contributions are varied and may include such qualities 
as: a commitment to and love of freedom; and the energy and ingenuity to 
survive against great odds. 



Activities: 
1. 



Using the most nrcent Statbtical Abstract of the United States ask the class to find 
the percentage of each of the following minority groups in the U.S. 

African Americans 
American Indians 
Mexican Americans 
Chinese Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Jewish Americans 
Puerto Rican Americans 

How have these numbers changed in the last 10 years? Have there been shifts in their 
location? 

Make a time chart showing the decades in which each immigi^nt group came to America. 

Students should develop some type of graphic representation, for example, matching 
names of individuals with field of importance, showing contributions in: 

Science and Mathematics 

Literature 

Fine Arts 

Medicine 

Hngineering 

Huucation 

Govemment'Law 

Ask each student to prepare a biogmphicai sketch of a memlxjr of an American minority 
group who has made a significant contribution in one of tlie above areas. These sketches 
will be presented to the class by having each student assume the identity of the individual 
selected. 

Hold a class discussion chi the nonmaterial changes in U.S. Culture resulting from 
immigrant groups. 

T/w American Dreupu: Sfvth nr Realitv! 
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Ask the sftulents to select one immigrant group for Research and discuss the atwve 
quotation in the context of the exfK*ricnccs ot this group in America. 

7. Have students repeat the above exercise using women. 
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Materials: 

Traverse, LUward. Imm^ration: A Sludy in American Values. Heath, l%3. $1.44 
Handlin. Oscar. The Newcomers. HarvanL 195*). S.50 
Finkelstein-Sandifer-Wright. Minorities, U.S.A. 
Edmonds, Helen G. Black Faces in High Races. Harcourt, 1971. 

^'"^SS.eo''^'" '^^^^"^ ^"^"^^ Society. American Book Co., 1 %8. 

Minorities AU (Problems of American Society series.) 
Kennedy, John F. A Nation of Imm^iants. Harper. $1.25 

Seivin, Manuel P. Tlie Mexican Americans: An Awakening Minority. Glencoc, 1970. $2.25 
Americans All, series - McGraw. $1.48 each. 

Our Oriental Americans 

Our atizens from the Caribbean 

Latin Americans of the South%vest. 

Beard, Annie. Our Foreign-Bom atizens. Crowell, 1968. S4.50 
Filnstrips: 

Minorities Have Made America Great. I and II (Schloat) 
Immigration: The Dream and the Reality. (Schloat) 

SAMPLE ACTION PLANS 
(FROM HISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT) 

ACnON PLAN I: FROM ITALY TO MULBERRY STREET 

GRADE LEVEL: SEVEN TO TWELVE 

SUBJECT AREA: SOCIAL STUDIES 

PURPOSE: 

a'i?e;l'^hTnVAmrric^^ immigration and the problems they faced 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

fh."'^nrnL.'!i" ^^f/"%f«^^«^ j^c rcasons for Italian immigration and be able to discuss 
the problems of the Italians before leaving Italy and upon arriving in the United Stated 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

Have students read the selected text. Follow with discussion. 
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QuestitMis tor discussion: 

1. What were living conditions in Italy btfon? the Italians emigrated to the United States? 

2. Was the UnitaJ Stales ever\thing the Ifalians cx{xvted? 

3. Were the Italians fed misintbrmation about life in the United States? By whom? 

4. Will Italians ignoa* their native culture? 

5. Will the I talian- American culture be pa<^d down to future generations? 

6. Fuf what reasons did Italians congregate around Mullxrrry Street? What are Little Italys? 
MATERIALS NEEDED: Pages 132-147 

RESOURCES NEEDED: PASSAGE TO AMERICA by Katherine B. Shippen 

SAMPLE ACTION PLANS 
^FROM WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT) 

ACTION PLAN II: LOS ANGELES: A BLACK MAYOR 

GRADE LEVEL: EIGHT TO TWELVE 

SUBJECT AREA: SOCIAL STUDIES 

PURPOSE: 

To acquaint students with the progress blacks have made in politics. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Students should be able to discuss the facts in the article and be able to interject their 
feelings and ideas to why Thomas Bradley won over Yorty. 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

Have students n.*ad both articles and discuss them. 
Questions: 

1, How did Yorty think he could win the election? What strategy or technique did he 
use? Why did it fail? 

2. How would you describe Bradley? What kind of man do you think he is? 
MATERIALS NEEDED: Attached copies of articles. 

RESOURCES NEEDED:NEWSWEEK. Lns Angeles: A Black Mayor, June 11, 1973 

p. 29-30. 

TIMF. Bvatim the Voter Backlash. June II. 1973 
p. 17-18 
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SAMPLE ACTION PLANS 
(FROM WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT) 

ACTION PLAN III. I ARLY AMllRIC ANS-INDIANS 

GRADE LEVEL: TWO AND THRM: 

SUBJECT AREA: .SOCIAL STUDII-S 

PURPOSE: 

To make pupils awaa- of the fad that although it is said that Christopher Columbus discovered 
Amcnca an 149., it was ically the i>eople he called Indians who :u;ttlcd here first. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES: 

niildrcn will hopefully be able to dispel their stereotyped Image of the Indian as a savage 
person dressed m buckskin, warbonnet, and with a tomahawk in his hand. 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

I. Read. Indians. Indians, hidiam 

This is a selection about the early Americans and their descendants. 
~. Discussion questions: 

a. Why do you think we keep saying that Christopher Columbus discovered America? 

b. What do most Indians have in common? 

e. What race do ifie American Indians belong to? Why? 

d. Did tlie American Indians use only sign language to communicate with one another? 
MATERIALS NEEDED: None 

RESOURCES NEEDED:Bo<,k. How the Indians ReaDy Uved, Geoi^e C. Baldwin. (The selection 

indtans, Indians. Indiana is adapted from this book.) 

Concept IX The^uaHty of human existence is dependent on the degiee of intetsroup - 

Objective: To understand how societal cooperation and conflict affect the quality of life for 
the mdividua! and the group. 

Activities; 

I. Have students define the social processes of cooperation, conflict, accommodation and 
assimilation, and give an example from American History when each molded 
majonty-minonty relations. 

1 Vinlaur is as Amvriian as t hvrry pie or Violence is a persisting /kiffcrn in the American 
snaui jahru . wv lian' iwen unai^te tn resolve any of our greatest social and national 
protJiems without resorting to violence. 
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CtMuhic! a class discussion on either of these quotations and fiave students cite evidence 
tor agreement or disagmement. 

3. Ask students to read the report of the Cliicago Commission on Race Relations (1021) 
and the report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders (l%8>. Have 
them compare the similar recommendations of these. How do they justify the following 
- A riot is a man crying out. Listen to nw, mbtcr. Tlwrc's something I've been trying 
to tell you and you're mtt listening. 

4. Have students give examples of international cooperation which have improved the 
quality of life for people throughout the world. 

Materiab: 

Heaps, Willard A. Riots U.S.A. 1765-1970. 

Allen. Rodney and Charles Adair. Violence and Riots in Urban America. 

Problems of American Society, Riots. Washington Stiuare Press. S.95 

Rights in Conflict: Chicago, 1968. (Walker Report) Bantam. Sl.OO 

Conot. Robert. Rivers of Bloc^, Years of Dari(ne». ) 

) Watts, 1965 

Cohen, Jerry and William Murphy.. Bum, Baby, Bum. ) 

Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disordeis. Bantam. S1.25. 

Wright, Nathan Jr. Ready to Riot. 

Law an J Order: Values in Crisis. Filmstrip (Schloat) 

SAMPLE ACTION PLANS 
(FROM WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT) 

ACTION PLAN I: MARTIN LUTHF.R KING JR 
GRADE LEVEL: SECOND. THIRD 
SUBJECT AREA: HISTORY 
PURPOSE: 

To make pupils see the life of a man who had ideals and dreams and a desire to accomplish 
them through nonviolent means. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES: 

Pupils will understand that it is not necessary to get a point across or accomplish something 
by violence, riots, sit-ins. etc. Logical reasoning and patience is often the Ivtter route to 
take. 
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DESCRIBE PLAN: 

1. Read: 



5 



a. Boiik: Martin Luther King 

h Bihik The First Book of American Negn»cs - p. 78 
1 Make these materials available to children 

4. Discuss things listed on the chart. 

Have child^n discuss the goals of King: and also why they think he was assassinated. 
6- Who assassinated King? Where is the assassin now? 
MATERIALS NEEDED: 

a. Paper for posters, charts, etc. 

h. Anything else that is needed for projects. 

RESOURCES NEEDED: 

a. Books: Martin Luther King by Ed Qayton 

First Book of American Negroes by M. B. Young 

SAMPLE ACTION PLANS 
(FROM WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT) 

ACTION PUN II: INDIAN UPRISING 
GRADE LEVEL: SEVEN TO TWELVE 
SUBJECT AREA: SOCIAL STUDIES 
PURPOSE: 

To have students become aware of the Indians of today, their wants and needs. 
ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

l"^T.Toni.t^ "^'^ "^''""^^ ^« ^-^-^ « ~ and 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

Have studente read the article and d.scass answers to the questions below: 
I. Why do you think the Indians chose Wounded Knee as a place to seize? 
What were their n-ason-j for waging war against the United States? 

3. What were the demands they were making? 

4. Do you feel their demands were reasonable or unreasonable? 



5. Do you feel that the way in which the Indians are trying to obtain their riehts is 
the best way? Why or why not? If not, what way do you feel would be more effective? 

MATERIALS NEEDED. None 

RESOURCES NEEDED: Article BEHISb A M0nERN4UY INDIAN UPRISING U.S. News and 

Worid Report, March 12, 1973, p. 36. 

Concept X Cultural pluralism must be recognized as a basic value of any effectively functioning 
society. 

Objective*. Students will learn to appreciate the enrichment and stimulation of diversity and 
not nrgard it as a f^ohlem. 

Activities: 

1. Ask students to make an outline of U.S. teisslation concerning immigration and suggest 
the changes in American attitudes toward the immigrant as reflected in the legislation. 

2. Assign students to do research tor class reports on various areas in which American 
culture has hwen enriched by the diversity of our population, for example, foods. 

* language, architecture, fine arts, fashions, etc. Reports might be pre^nted as interviews 
with prominent individuals as a Meet the h-ess format. 

3. How does the U.S. gain or lose when an immigrant group tries to keep its own identity? 
What benefits and problems result for the immigrant group? After discu^ion ask students 
to write a paragraph explaining their theory of AmericanizaticMi. 

4. t'l'ery minority in reeking its own freedom, helped strengthen the fabric of liberty in 
American life. Have students cite evidence to prove or disprove this statement. How 
would this apply to the current women's movement? 

Materials: 

See suggested readings for concept VIII also. 
Fermi. Laura. Iflustrious Immigrants. U. of Chicago, 1968, $7.95 
Curti. Thorp. Baker (eds.) American Issues: The Social Record. 
.Meyers. Kern. Cawelti. Soirees of the An^rican Repub^. 
Mandelbaum, Seymour. The Sockl Setting of Intoleramre. 

Handlin. Oscar A. Immi^tion » a Factor in Amman History. Prcnti(%-Hall. $1.95 

, Out of Many: A StiKly Guide for Cultural PiuralRm in Amerka. ADL. 

S.35 

Myers, CJustavus. History o! B^otry in the United States. Putnam. $2.25 
Wittke.Cari. We Who Bidlt America. Case Western. $7.95 
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Film: 



nc Immigrant fmm Anwrua. Artio Ptvvs'N.Y. Times. (Contrasts life for iminija-ants from 
t iirojv jiul Asia mth that of AfrtvAnwricans today.) 

Filtmtrips: 

Ghettos of Amerha (Schloat) 

Hbck hwtm. Black Images (Schloat) 

.1 \ation af Immigrants iCfuidantx* Associates) 

(Maybe the above should also be suggested for Concept VIII,) 

SAMPLE ACTION PLANS 
(FROM WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT) 

ACTION PLAN I: AMhRICAN AS AN ORCHESTRA 

GRADt LEVEL: SIX TO hK;HT 

SUBJECT AREA: I N(;LISH-S0CIAL STUDIES 

PURPOSE: 

To make the student aware that America is not a rndting fH,t but a land of cultural pluralisn.. 
ANTICIAPTED OUTCOME: 

The students will be able to discuss their a-asons for feeling that America is a melting pot 
tor some -imd not tor others. ' 

DESCRIBE THE PLAN: 

Have students a-ad the selection. 
Questions for discussion, 

I. What does the term melting pot mean? 

-. What is cultural pluralism? 

3. What does the author mean by a democrat v of mtionalities? 

4. What can American civilization come to mean? 

5. How d<K-s the American society compare to an orchestra? 

MATERIALS: pp. 15 - 17 of text listed Mow 
RESOURCES: TI XT MANY PEOPLES. ONE NATION 

SAMPLE ACTION PLANS 
(FROM WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT) 

ACTION PLAN II: A NATION OF IMMIGRANTS 
GRADE LEVEL; SIX TO I IGHT 
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SUBJECT ARHA: S(X lAL STUDIUS 
PURPOSE: 

To make the stmlcnts .iw.ire of: 

1. The a^asons why people immigrated to America. 

2. Which immigrant groups prospeivd and which groups did not, 

3. The nature and extent of fiutiiv white op{>osition to some immigrants. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

The student will Kr able to describe the reasons why Ami*rica can be called a nation of 
immigrants. 

Questions for discussion: 

1. What were the ditTercnt n^asons people had for coming to America? 

2. Who seemed to gain the most from coming hciv? The least? 

3. Wtjy did nuthv white Americans resent some immigrants? 

4. Should Blacks be considered immigrants? 

AsW the class to write a brief summar>' about- 

1. The Indians. 

2. The tarly turofvan Colonists. 

3. The Blacks. 

4. The Jews. 

5- The Japanese. 

6, The Chinese. 

7. The Puerto Ricans. 

MATERIALS: Text listed below- 

pa{>er and pencils 
RESOURCES: MANY PEOPLES, ONE NATION 



SAMPLE ACTION PLANS 
(FROM WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT) 

ACTION PLAN III: LOVF AND PASTA 

GRADE LEVEL: FIVH AND EICiHT 

SUBJECT AREA: SOCIAL STIDIHS 

PURPOSE: 

To descriK: the life of a typical American family, Italian style. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES: 

Students can companr the life and temperaments of the Italian family depicted in the story 
with their own. 

ERiC 



DESCRIBE PLAN. 



Have students discuss the simiJaritk's and differcncx^s between their own families and the 
Italian family in the story. 

Questions lor discussion; 

i* Sl!^ were Joe's parents proud of him when he threatened to knock over tlic table? 

2. Why did Joe dislike being called Cohmihus? 

3. Why did Joe dislike being called Little Swede? 

4. What makes Joe's family an American family, Italian style? 

5. Does his family differ from your family? 

6. In what ways? 

MATERULS NEEDED: pp. 18? - 195 of text listed below 
RESOURCES NEEDEDiBook: MANY PEOPLES, ONE NATION 



Concept XI The dedaratk>n of independence and constitution of this country promise freedom 
and equality for all individuals and groups. 

Objective: Students will unH-isiand why and how the legal guarantees of equal rights and 
opportunities for all citizens may he violated in oractice. 

Activities: 

1. Have students view the filmstrip/record Liberty Street - One Wav (Guidance Associates) 
which shows how defacto segregation and racial inequities operate in the lives of two 
men - a black and a white - frienos and equals in every apparent way. Students will 
see that being black has excluded one from the property, the freedom of opportunity 
and educational benefits for his children enjoyed by the white. This should serve as 
a springboard for a discussion of the various ways in which discrimination operates 
to negate legal guarantees. 

2. Hold a discussiOT with the students as to what the signere of the Declaration meant 
by the statement all men are created equal. What equalities were specifically guaranteed 

M «. Z f ^'^^^^""on? List those which were added over many generations to the 
Civil Rights Act of 1965. 

3. Ask a lawyer from the community to discuss state and federal laws concerning 
sef3egation in housing and employment. 



4, 



Ask the students to interview professionals in the community of racial, religious or 
ethnic mmonty status or who are women (for example, doctors, minister, educators 
lawyers) to leani of problems which they encountered in their education or caree^ 
because of their minority status or sex. 

Have students explore the idea of unjust hws: Who decides whether a law is just or 
unjust? Should an unjust law be obeyed? 

Ask st^idents to present for class discussion from their reading, films, news media or 
personal experience, cases where two fundair^-ntal freedoms may be in conflict (as 
freedom of speech and domestic tranquititv K 
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7. Suggest to the students they attend a court session, vidt {K>lice headquarters and 
interview various judicial officials concerning their duties. 

8. Ask students to explore inequities in law enforcement as they i^)ply to various groups 
within their community. 

9. After doing research, have students reenact various incidents from the McCarthy 
investigations illustrating by association. Compare this with the White House fiate 
iist as disclosed by the Watergate hearings. 

Materials: . 

Qvil R^ts and Ovil Liberties (Problems of American Society) 

The National Citizenship Test. 

Douglas, William O. Freedom of the Mind. 

JiKlgment Series (Civic Education Service) 

Westin, Alan F. Freedom Now! The Civil R|ghte Struggle in America. 
Jt^tice in Urban America (Law in American Society Foundation) 
Cohen, Schwartz, Sobal. The BOI of R^ts. 
AtKiio^visual: 

Riish Toward Freedom (Schloat filmstrips) 

Our Living Bill of Rights (ca^*study materials - open^nded films deigned to make terms 
such as justice, liberty and equality relevant to students* lives. (E. B. Films). 

Civil Disobedience: A Higher Law. Teacher guide, film, student narrative (Lincoln Filene 
Center, Tufts University ) 

SAMPLE ACTION PLANS 
(FROM WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT) 

ACTION PLAN I: AN OMISSION FROM THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

GRADE LEVEL: FIVE AND EIGHT 

SUBJECT AREA: SOCIAL STUDIES (especia«y American history) 
PURPOSE: 

To make the student aware that Thomas Jefferson *s first draft of the Declaration of 
Independence contained a paragraph which attacked George 111 f(»* his f^opagation of slavery. 

To make the student aware why this paragraph did not appear in the final version of the 
Declaration. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

The student will he able to write a paragraph which summarizes what Jeffei^on said about 
slavery, and the reasons why his ideas did not appear in the final copy of the Declaration. 
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DESCRIBE PLAN; 

1. The teacher (or selected students) should ivad from A Pictorial Histoiy of the Negro 
in America by Langston Huglies and Milton Meltzcr. 

Durinu iar after) this readini:. the teacher and /or the students will interpret the material. 

3. The students will then write a paragraph summarizing Jeffereon's attack on George 11! 
and the economic, etc. reasons why his ideas did not appear in the Declaration when 
It was published. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: Copies of Jefferson's paragraph in the first draft of the Declaration in 

which he attacks CJeorge III for supporting slavery. 

RESOURCES needed: A Pictorial History of the Negro in America 

SAMPLE ACTION PLANS 
(FROM WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT) 

ACTION PLAN II: PROTEST IN PENNSYLVANIA 

GRADE LEVEL: FOUR 

SUBJECT AREA: SOCIAL STUDIES 

PURPOSE: 

To show that one of the first formal protests against slavery was presented in Pennsylvania 
in 1668. 

To discuss the original draft of the Declaration of Independence. The original draft contained 
a clause condemning slavery. However, to insure passage of the Declaration, the clause was 
struck from the final draft as offensive to some of the Southern delegates and a few from 
the North. 

ANTICIPATED OUTC(»IE: 

Pupils will become aware of the humanitarian sentiment against slavery and how it found 
no direct expression in the Declaration of Independence. Class should be able to discuss 
or wnte about their opinions of the Declaration, with or without its inclusion of the section 
on slavey. 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

1. Suggested questions which can be used to begin a discussion: 

a. What does the clause all men are created eqml mean to you'' 

b. How do you think Southern whites felt about that clause'^ 

c. How do you think the slaves felt about the clause aU men are created eaual 

d. Where was the first Continental Congress held? 

e. How did the Quakers of PennsyWania feel about slavery? 
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MATERIALS NKbDEI): Any library lHH)ks or articles that chiidren can find concerning colonial 

times. 

Pencils 
Paper 

RESOURCES NEEDED: Blacks in American Hbtory, 

American Revolution (Fiist Book of). Richard B. Morris. 

SAMPLE ACTION PLANS 
(FROM WISSAHICKON SCHOOL DISTRICT) 

ACTION PLAN III: A. PHILLIP RANDOLPH S MARCH ON WASHINGTON 

GRADE LEVEL: Sl Vl N TO TWELVE 

« 

SUBJECT AREA: SOCIAL STUDIUS 
PURPOSE: 

To introduce the studct?ts to the original march on Washington, its creators, its purpose, 
and its Miccess. 

To expose students to the inequities that existed in this country in thv government defense 
industries for Black workers while Black soldiers fought on foreign soils to fKriiciuate the 
ideals of democracy, 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Students should he af)le to interpa't the discriminatory practices that caused blacks to 
sometimes question the validity of their patriotism, as government perpetuated discrimination. 

DESCRIBE PLAN: 

1. In a moments discussion have students recall the 1%3 March on Washington, why 
it took place, and what occurred. 

1 Next have students read reprint of article about the planned 1941 Washington March. 

3, Discussion questions: 

a. When was the idea of a Washington march first conceived to protest the 
government s actions on Civil Rights? 

b. What was the purpose in 1941 of the March? 

c. What effect would it have on you as a student if you were fighting in a foreign 
country to defeat a Fascist enemy and your government at home was sanctioning 
unfair racial practices such as: lynching* employment discrimination, segregation, 
etc.? 

d. Why wasn't necessary to carry on the March? 
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MATERIALS NEEDED: Reprints of text 

RESOURCES NEEDED.Bradford Chambers Chmnivles of Black Protest 

Concept XII Citkenship is the assumption of incfvtdual and collective responsibility for tiie 
fonseguences that may result form individual and group action or inaction. 

Objectwes: A. To learn that a good citize.i is one who exercises freedom with consideration 

tor another s rights. 

To learn that with every right there is a duty and each must be exercised 
with due regard for the other. 

To learn that every individual has a responsibility to participate in the political 
system, and failure to fulFiU this responsibility may have serious implications 
for society. 



B. 



Activities: 



C onduct a class discussion on the alternative meanings of the phrase loyaltv to mv 
country - using the following topics: Nuremberg Trials, anti«war demonstrations, Mylai 
madent, Watergate issue. ' 

Hold a student debate on the passm of gun-control legislation. Have students assume 
roles or mdividuals who favor or oppose such legislation. 

Have students play the simulation game Yes But Not Here which shows the conflict 
ot pnvate interest vs. social good which emerges in a community involved in the location 
ot low cost housing for the elderly. 

Using the Kitty Genovese case (Brooklyn mugging victim kiUed in sight and hearing 
of neighbors) as an example, ask students to try to cite other cases, which they have 
seen or heard about, which focus on the problem of noninvolvement. Have students 
discuss the following: Why do people fail to act in behalf of the victims? What can 
be done to change citizen apathy? 



Materials: 



Gibson, William Lessons in Conflict: Legal EdiK^tion Materials for Secondary Schools. 
Lincoln Filene Center, 1970. $100 

Dimensions of Citizenship: (Lincoln Filene Center) 

1. Effective Gtizenshifj $1.50 

2. Citizenship Denied $1.00 

3. Citizenship. Affirmed $1.00 

Simulation Game: 

Yes, But Not Here. $12.00 (MacmiUan) 
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Chapter IV 

Group Life of the School 



CHAPTER IV 



The Group Life of the School 



Study courses represent only a part of the learning that occurs in jurhool. Students are quick 
to tal^e cues frum the general atmosphere of their surrounding^. They noti v how teachers treat 
each otfier, who eats lunch together and how relaxed tlie principal is in the company of students. 
They sense whether new ideas aa* genuinely welcome by the adults in the school. They know 
which teachers value discovery and exploration, and which do not. Particularly, they understand 
whether the type and quality of interaction in the school supports or contradicts the formal 
lessons of the classroom. 

Therefore, the teaching of intcrgroup concepts cannot be limited to syllabi and formal course 
struct ua*. If indeed thcM concepts are to become a shaping dynamic in the education of students<» 
they must permeate every dimension of school life. It is not enough to make a special assignment 
on women or minority group history. Appreciation of diversity and commitment to the worth 
and integrity of all groups and ail individuals must be evident in: 

a. casual conversations in the hallway 

b. the schools nrlationship to the community 

e. the way in which policy is made and materials selected 

d. the application of discipline and all other ast^cts of school life. 

In short, intcrgroup understanding is not a single act or assignment. It is a fully matured, complex 
i.nd carefully nurtured attitude toward life and learning and is taught best through human t^iiavior, 
not textbooks. 

An important part of the intcrgroup curriculum, then, falls outside of the regular curricular 
areas and acquires that the school staff take an active interest in examining and-where 
necessary^-changing the patterns of thought and behavior that characterize the school as a whole. 
In other words, they mast see themselves as scho^pl faculty-not English faculty, science faculty 
or physical education faculty-and musf interpret their intcrgroup commitment in that broad ^ 
context. 

Thea aa a number of stgmls that can be aad in the school environment which should 
indicate a need for change. Some of these-and the kinds of faculty activities which can provide 
direction and leadership for improvement-aa suggested in the following chart. Many of these 
suggestions include possibilities for student involvement and should he considead in context with 
the ! ? intcrgroup concepts. 
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The School and Community 



Cluoter V 



The School wad Community 



The joint responsibility of the school home and commimity is j do everything po^^'uhlc 
to provide healthy and constructive intergroup experiences for each child This requirt^s that 
administrators, teachers and parents understand the need for intergroup education for all children 
and work together in OTder to reinforce each others efforts. 

Positive intergroup education requires that there exists in schoobi an emotionally congeni^ 
atmosphere, in which satisfying ^ociations ans permitted-an atmosphere in which children from 
al! racial and ethnic groups and all economic levels are accepted and can develop self<onfidence, 
mutal respect and understanding. Majority and minority groups participating together in a ccMigenial 
atiiiosphcre is a step in this direction. 

Provisions must be made for an environment that encoura^ academic and human pt^wth 
for a!! students according to their particular talents and needs* 

The leameis and their needs are the actual focus and all others should be viewed as helpers, 
as suppliers of material, space, inspiration and support. 

For teachers to have a fair chance in carrying out and expanding the intergroup activities 
suggested in this curriculum, the school administrators, students and community must play their 
proper roles. 

Our present educational structure fails in many instances to grasp the ^gniflcance of 
communities* The community provides an excellent starting place for meaningful sturdy of 
intergroup relation problems and it can be used as a laboratory in many ways. Knowledge of 
the community is vitally needed and will be helpful in i^ing many of the activities suggested 
in tills curriculum. Such knowledge cannot be gleaned from traditional texttK>oks; the community 
itself must be the primary source that the teacher studies. 

Often, the child lives in the community but is largely unaware of some of the significant 
organisational activities that adults are eng^ed in. Inteniews and talks in class and in the 
community could be arran^d with repre^ntatives of minority groups concerned with topi<^ other 
than the special problems of their own group, and with students or parents of children from 
distinct cultural groups. If there are local organizations working to change community practices^ 
lesscMis that address themselves to those needs could be taught by introducing tt!e children to 
the work of the community. By bringing into focus all the learning forces and factors in the 
community we work toward eliminating many of the cau^ of social ills that effect our children. 

School administrator^ must assume the responsiUli^y for providing leadership and facilitating 
teacher preparation. There b special need for parental and community understanding of this 
emphasis, because it is aimed at changing some prevalent and long-standing attitudes and patterns 
of behavior In some instances it will nece^ary for ^hool perscmnel at all levels to reas^^ 
their individual attitudes toward ethnic ^ups, and be abte to face fully and honestly the need 
f 3r modification of {^rsonal behavior and attitude. It is possible that many administratoi^, teachers 
and parents, U{K)n seriously evaluating fheir own attitudes regarding race and sex, mi^t find 
it LL^s^ry to make some positive changes. Effective inteiiroup education wil! require the actiw 
support of the school superintendent and principals. Official policy should enunciated by the 
toard of education or superintendent, ^ving intergroup education a bona fide phoe in the 
curriculum of the school. The school adminlsb-ators must be constantly aware of the educational 
needs of the community. They must see their responsibility as that of providing leadership in 
interpreting the program to the community, realizing that intergroup education activity will 
be strengthened by the understanding and at least the silent consent of parents. 
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The emphasis of mtcrproup education is of sumcicnt importana- lo become the rvsminsibilitv 
o every classroom teacher. It is ali encompassing and should not he divorced from any area 
t L -•"f"*;"!""'- n^vds to bo stressed as an integrJ part of the school program at all levels 
and in all aa-as ot the airnculuni throuuhout the schcH>l year. The mi>st important inga-ilient 
A 1'! ^^'V"^'^? education is the teacher's attitude and relationship with his/her students. 
A partquisite for the teacher is a strong pcreonal conviction of the need and value of integrating 
intergfoup education concepts into teaching activities. If this curriculum is to be helpful to teachem 
they must be in agreement with the validity of the aims and objectives of intergroup education' 
With the necessary attitudes and conviction, each teacher can start somewhere and proceed to 
the depth that his/her background and experience make possil' 

Communication must move from teacher to teacher, child to child and parent to parent 
If paa-nts are to support the efforts of teacheni they must be constantly awart of the school's 
direction and more involved in the education of their children. 

In this respect, counseloni too play an important role. They must have a high estimate of 
human potential-believing all can learn and achieve if they have adequate opportunity. Young 
people must receive sound guidance and counseling to help them c-onsider their interests and 
abilities in relation to their potentials. 

u . ^ ^^^^^ concerned with int-rgroup relations should be sincere. If they are not 

students themselves will sense it. Serious examinatio.. of ones self may not change one's views, 
but It can help pennons understand the potential effects of their views and control their expressions 
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Chapter VI 

The Last Word 



Chapter VI 



The Last Word 



This publication provides a resource to school personnel in structuring student activities. 
The Office of Equal Rights is most Interested in receiving reactions of individuals as they try 
out the sug^ted activities. It will be very helpful to obtain other ideas and approaches which 
have been developed and used successfully in local school districts. Such activities may have been 
developed either by individtiai teachers or through district projects. 

Two forms are provided for readers to share their experiences. If the response is sufficient, 
the Office of Equal Rights wiU periodically share the information provided to school systems 
and interested individuals of the Commonwealth. 
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Foim A 



REACTION TO SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Return to: Office of Equal Rights 

Office of Basic Education 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pa. 17126 



Name: , 

Title: 

School District: 
Telephone: 



Content Area: 
Grade Level:- 
Con(»pt: 



Activity Tried: (Indicate page of guide where activity appeare: p .) 



Your Reaction: 



Student Reaction: 



Additional Comment: 



Will you continue using this Curriculum? Yes No. 
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Form B 



LOCALLY DEVELOPED ACTIVITIES 



Return to: Office of Equa! Rights 

OfTice of Basic Education 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisbui^i, Pa. 17126 



Name 

Title: 

School District: 
Telephone: 



Content Area: 
Grade Level :_ 
Concept: 



Description of Activity:, 



Response to Activity:. 



Additional Comment: 
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APPENDIX A-l 

Amendments to State Board Regulations 



Regulations, Chapter 5 of Title 22: Curriculum 

The provisions of this $.21 and $.23 amsided February 9, 1973, 3 Pa. B. 281, 

$.21 Racial, Kthnic Group and Women's Stu'-'i.'.'? 

In each course of the social studies pi sgram in the elanentary and 
secondary schools of the Commonwealth, .\ere shall be included the 
active roles and contributions of women, minority racial and ethnic 
groups in the history of the United St^ites and the Coiooonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 

$.23 Intergroup Education 

The instructional program of every school shall include intergroup 
conc^ts i^ch are designed to improve students' understanding and 
relationships between individuals and groups of different sexes, 
races, national origins, religions and socioeconomic backgrounds. 
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PESiNSYLVANIA OOTE 
TITLE 22. EDDCATDN 

Page 75-32 (Revised) 

CHAPTER 5. CURRICULtIM REQUIREMENTS 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EHJCATIDN 
(Mopted by State Board on September 13, 1971*, Effective July 1, 1975) 
5.25 Health and Physical Education 

(a) Health Education 

A planned program of health education shall be taught to 
each student as a part of the instructional program at the 
elanentary middle and/or junior high and seSlo? Mgh levels 
Programs shall Include preventive education in currint 
health problem areas and shall be designed to help every 
^^Ulf^''"^''® ^^^^^ umlerstanding of the 

^11-telnl."^®"^''^ nalntalning physical and emotional 

(b) Physical Education 

Instructional Programs 

Each student In each grade shall participate in a planned 
program of physical education. The planned program shall 
include activities which: prograni snaii 

(1) Assist each student to attain and maintain a desirable 
level of physical fitness. 

(2) Develop desirable competencies for participation in 
sports lifetirwj in nature, team sports, and games. 

(3) Promote an understanding of the relationship between 
regular physical activity and health. 

(4) Provide sports, games, and other physical activities 
that promote self-confidence and the ability to work 
In a group. 

(5) Require co-educational instruction at the elementary 
leva! and provide co-educational instruction at 
middle and/or junior high and high school levels. 

(c) Adapted Physical Education 

An adapted physical education program designed to n»et the 
individual needs of boys and girls shall be included in the 
planned program at the elementary, middle and/or junior hlqh 
and senior high levels. 

The adapted physical education program shall be available to 
ps^s and girls who for physical, psychological or other 
V.rg^ons are unable to participate in the regular physical 
^ { education program. ^ i- j- 
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(d) Intranuiral Programs 

Each school district shall develop and conduct, as part 
of its Long Range Development Plan a program of intramural 
activities for all uoper elementary grade students (grades 4-5) 
and all secondary grade, students. The intramural program 
shall provide all students with the opportunity to participate 
through the school year at a level appropriate to their 
Interest and ability. The plan shall insure that the 
intrafmjral program provides all boys and girls with equal access 
to: 

m School facilities 

(2) Appropriate instruction 

(3) Scheduled program time 

(4) Number of activities 

(5) Equipment, supplies and services 
(5) Co-educational activities 

(7) Funding appropriate to the sport 

(e) Interscholastic athletic Programs 

(1) All interscholastic athletic programs shall be conducted 
in accordance with regulations of the State Board of 
Education. 

(2) Separate programs of interscholastic athletics shall be 
available to boys and to girls which provide equal access to 

(a) School facilities 

(b) Coaching and Instruction 

(c) Scheduling of practice time and games 

(d) Number of activities at each level of competition 

(e) Equipment, supplies and services 

(f) Funding appropriate to sport 

(3) School districts may also sponsor co-educational teams. 

(4) Uo rules may be imposed that exclude girls from trying out 
for, pra:t1c1ng with, and competing on boys' interscholastic 
teams. 
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(f) Part-Time Emplc 

Boards of school directors nay ea^loy as coaches persons 
who are not full-time eo^loyes of the school distriS. 
but who meet the following requirements: 

(1) Have satisfactorily coi^leted a program of study for 
certification approved under reflations of the State 
Board of Education to develop the following competencies: 

- (a) First aid, care and prevention of athletic 

injuries and rehabilitation following injury. 

(b) Impact of sport upon the behavior of the 
athlete and his or her relationship with the 
culture and society. 

(c) Theory and techniques necessary to coach a 
sport or sports at the interscholastic level. 

(d) Anatomical and mechanical principles of 
sports skills. 

(e) Scientific principles as applied to strength, 
muscular and cardio-respiratory endurance in 
training and conditioning for sports. 

(2) Shall perform duties consistent with a documented 
stateuent of need submitted by the board of school 
directors for the approval of the Secretary of 
Education. ^ 
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APi'SNDIX A-3 



DESEGREGATION POUCY 
(Adopted by the Board - May 11. 1973) 



The Pennsylvania State Board of Educatitm reafHrms its position that a component of quality 
education is racial integration. The pr *ncc in a school of children from different racial 
backgrounds is an important element in Ui. preparation of young peopte for «:tivc participation 
in a pluralistic democracy. 

The public school has long been viewed as a basic social instrument in attaining our traditional 
goats of equal opportunity. While we recognize that tfie school alone cannot solve the ills of 
segregation that exist in the larger society, it is still incumbent upon the pubUc school systems 
to administer policies and programs in ways which lessen tl« dcteterious effects of racial prejudice 
and segregation on both majority and minority children in the total community. 

School boards have the responsibiUty, as weU as the duty under the Federal Constitution 
and laws of Pennsylvania, to assign children to buildings in ways which result in the maximum 
desegregation possible, by whatever means that are necessary. 

We recognize that it is no easy matter for school board members, concerned citizens and 
educatois to bring about the ctesegregation of facilities. Yet it is a fact that in Pennsylvania, 
20 of the 25 districts that were required to submit desegregation plans, are now descgretatmg 
their schools. A total of 78,076 children are attending sdioob which have been changed from 
racially segregated. It is abo a fact that in these 20 districts <mly 8,127 additional pupils are 
being transported for dcsegreption purp<^ This figure represents only 15 per cent of tte total 
54,533 public school pupils being transported for all purposes in these districts. 

The obvious conclu^on from the above figures is that massive busing has not been a 
characteristic of the desegreption of Ptennsyhrania's schools. Nor will it be in the future, since 
travel time and distance are factors whidi both the Pennsyh^ania Human Relaticms Commissicm 
and the Pennsylvania Department of Education have taken and win continue to take into account 
when determining the acceptability of desegregation plam. 

The truth of tltt matter is, however, that Pennsylvania has virtually completed school 
desegregation in its smaller cities where sizable minority groups exist. In the^ systems we must 
continue to move affirmatively from phyacal cte^gregation to integration. 

The ideal to be reached is quality integrated education characterized by the following features: 

1. The ran^ of academic achievement is similar among racial groups in the school: 

1 Attitudes toward self and others are equally positive within each nciai group; 
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3. The curriculum and educational materials reflect the racial diversity of the population: 

4. StudenUi from different racial groups participate ei|uaHy in all school roles: 

5. Minority staff members are found at all levels in the system; and 

6. Parents of both majority and minority children participate equally in school community 
affairs. 

DesejirefKition is only the fmt step toward this ideal, but it is the step, nonetheless, that 
must be taken if progress toward the ideal is ever to be achieved. 

Those involved in the preparation of school personnel in undergraduate, graduate and 
in-seivice programs share the .esponsibility of equipping educators with the nece^ry knowledges, 
skills and competencies which will help change desegregated buildings into integrated learning 
environments. 

In those systems where the problem of segregation is an incipient one, characterized by 
a lesser degree of racial imbalance not requiring intervention by the Ptjnnsylvania Human Relations 
Commssion, the State Board of Education will continue to employ the Long Range ttan Program 
to prevent the extension of racial isolation where this is or threatens to be a problem. 

At the same time, educators must ally themselves with other groups in the state and local 
community which are working to eliminate the practices which result in segregated housing 
patterns such as zoning policies, housing subsidy policies and m^s transportation patterns. 

The foregoing refers to those systems which have the advantage of the presence of minority 
members in the district. The sad fact is that over 75 percent of the school systems in Pennsylvania 
arc totally or almost totally white. To prepare young people in these systems for living in a 
multiracial society requires extraoi^inaiy measures and imagination. Such systems should strive 
to achio-e a racially balanced staff and administration, develop voluntary programs dei»gned to 
bring young people of different races together, design work study projects in a broader 
neighborhood than the local community and insure that the curriculum and enriching experiences 
of the school program reflect the diversity of the worid of which their students will soon be 
a part. 

The Pennsylvania State Board of Education regards the fwal of quality education attainable 
when white and black students, white and black teachers, white and Wack administrators and 
white and black members of hoards of school directors are all working together to produce 
graduates of the highest possible quality. 
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APPENDIX A'4 



D*portmenf of EdiKetimi WCWUKAWtfUW 



s«bi««t: Sexism in Education Septaa&er 5, 1972 

To: Chief School Acteiinistrators 

Intermediate l^it Executive Directors 



Froa: John C. P^*^55f[2f**»- C. RQ^c^ 




Secretary of Edu 



• 

In accordance with the intent of the Araendment to Article One of the 
Constitution of the Conwonwealth of Pennsylvania which prohibits the denial 
or abridgesient of rights because of sex, and in keeping with the policy of 
Governor Hilton J. Shapp, as set forth in Executive Directive 13, which states, 
in part, "A major effort will be exerted to end discrimination against all 
wirwrity groups and women...,- I hereby coowit the Department of Education to 
making the elimination .of sexism in education a priority. 

The policies which I have established and upor which the public schools 
in the Conraonwealth will be evaluated are that: 

1. Sex-segreg«tted and sex-stereotyped classes, progress , 
activities, and courses of study be eliminated. 

2. Feminist literature be included in school libraries 
and efforts be made to secure instructional materials. 
Including textbooks, which favor-ably portray women in 
non-traditional roles. 

3. All students be counseled to consider a variety of 
career opportunities, not only those traditionally 
entered by persons of their sex. 

4. Job places^nt practices assure students of employment 
opportunities without restriction because of sex. 

5. Anrual goals be set for hiring, training and promoting 
women of all races at every level of en^loyment. 

6. The role of won»n becomes an integral part of tne school 
curri culum. 
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School /Ufanlnlstrators' f^rorandusi 



- 2 - 



Septesa>er 3, 1972 



I recoonend you develop programs, if you have m>t already done 
so, st^h as the following to support these policies: 

1. Ser^itize all staff to se*:>sfii and to what are 
(tegrading and discriminatory practices. 

2. Ellslnate sex-stfsreotyped roles In all school 
pi^ll cations. 

3. Eliminate assignfuents by sex in all job'classes 
and stu<tent positions. 

4. Seek the establlsfment of child cara/ctevelopment 
prograflfs for children of staff, faculty and 
students, with costs according to ability to pay. 
These prograii^ can be t^ed for training the 
students in child care and family relationships. 

5. Provi(te before and after school programs especially 
for children whose parents ¥fork. 

6. Provide a sex education course in hmn growth and 
development which incluctes emotional and physical 
growth and Interpersonal relationships. 

I have directed the staff, of the I^partB»nt of Education to 
consider the elimination of sexism an important part of their responsibilities. 
Theiy will provide you with technical assistance and advisory services. 

All such programs hinge on a satisfactory evaluation system. 
Therefore. I assure you that the Department will fulfill its evaluation 
responsibilities in accord with procedures which will be clearly stated. 

I seek your cooperation in ir^ting our joint responsibility to 
eliminate discriminatory practices in the schools of the Connonwealth. 
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PROGRAM APPROVAL GUIDEUNES 
FOR 

INTERGROUP EDUCATION 

1. Introduction 

The need for the inclusion of intergroup educaticMi content at the preservice level of teacher 
preparation has been a continuing concern of the Pennsylvania Department of Education. 
Unless pfeservice teachers have an opportunity to develop competency in Intergroup 
Education, there is little hope that they will be able to deal constructively with the 
development of those attitudes, knowledges and skills which will enable both m^ority and 
minority group youth to move more comfortably and more securely within our pluralistic 
society. 

The State Board of Education, March 1965, adopted the following recommendation: 

The Board emphasizes its support of the intergroup and human relations 
education program developed and conducted by the Department of Public 
Instruction (Department of Education). 

ft encourages all school districts in the Commonwealth to provide a long 
range program of intergroup and hunmn relations education designed to 
improve each pupil's knowledge of and sensitivity to the sockil groups which 
make up our pluralistic society. In addition, the Board requests that all 
teacher education institutions provide similar instruction for all fmyspective 
teachm. 

ta 1 970, the department adopted a revised Policies, IVocedures and Standante for Certification 
dl Profes!»onal School Pn»>ni^. 

A need has been expressed for a more definitive statement concerning the scope of Standard 
XIV of the General Standards, page 7, and guidelines to aid teacher education institutions 
in applying this standard to the ^neral professional education sequence. 

Standard XIV. The program slmll include intergroup content and experiences 
which encourage intellecttml awareness of and emotional sensitivity to the 
cultural pluralism of our schools and society. 

Since March 1969, the General Cuiriculum Regulations of tiie State Board of Education 
of Pennsylvania have included in Chapter 7, Section 7-154, a regulatirat which requires tiiat 
Interffoup education shall be included in approprbite arms of the instructional program of 
every school. This mandate pertains to both the elementary and ^condary levels. 

All collet and universities engaged in the preparation of school personnel have a m^ior 
responsibility for adequately preparing educators who will implement this regulation. 

n. Rationale 

Intergroup education is concerned primarily with fostering better understanding and 
relationships between individuals and groups of different sexes, races, national origins and 
socioeconomic backgrounds. As indicated, much more than race relations is included 

While tiiis concern has traditionally been assumed by educators as a legitimate area of school 
responsibility, recent developments in our country's history have added an immediacy for 
improved school intergroup relations programs. These include: 
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1. The directions which the Civil Rights Movement has taken ance the 1950s; 

2. The impact of school desegregation; 

3. The rising expectations and increased invc^ement of mincHlty group members in 
school affairs: 

4. The press by youth of all groups for more direct participation in school 
dccision-making processes; 

5. The infu!Uon of federal funds in school programs which particulariy affect minority 
communities; 

6- Th€ rcemergenc^ of tlw Women's Rights Movement as a social, political and 
educational force; 

7. The varying responses of minority and miyority gnnip members to all the ab we. 

From the above, it is apparent that teacher education institutions share a m^jor responsibility 
in developing programs which deal with the current realities impinging on our schools, thereby 
providing prospective teachers with the understandings, knowledges and skills necessary to 
maintain our schools as viable institutions in a democratic society. 

Because women and minority group members are the victims of subtte but pervasive prejudice 
and discrimination, we are not fully utilizing the talents of all segments of the populaticMi. 
The whole of society is as much the loser as the individuals rancemed. In order to overeome 
the negative atmosphere which k&;ps women and minority perscms from full participati(»i 
in our society, teachers should be sensitive to the problems attendant an minority statiK 
(which includes women) and equipped to help their students overcome the negative feelings 
toward themselves which result from minority status. 

III. Basic Pn^ram CompoiMnts 

A program to prepare educators which m^ts Standard XIV includes the following: 

1. Knowledge about their own groups and about groups other than their own and 
how these groups interact with each other in various settings; 

2. An awareness of and sensitivity to the needs and problems of individuals and groups 
other than their own. and encouragement of exploration of (me's own attitudes 
and those of others; 

3. Opportunities to develop skills in interacting with pec^le of groups other than 
their own. 

IV. Basic P rust ai n Competem^ 

Th^ following competencies are suggested: 

1. Ability to participate comfortably, effectively and democratically in culturally 
mixed groups. 

2. Ability to participate effectively in the study and discu^ion of controversial issues. 

3. Awareness of value issues and a sense of personal responsibility for value judgments 
regarding relationships across sex and group lines. 

4. Ability to display a respect for the diverse cultures and clas^ within a given 
classroom. 
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5. Ability to level with students from varying cultures as individuals and groups. 

6. Ability to use the student's and one's own racial, ethnic and cultural backgrounds 
as an educational resource. 

7. Ability to understand a student's problem or a conflict situation in terms of sexual, 
cultural, racial or socioeconomic dynamics. 

8. Ability to interpret honestly matters relating to student's socioeconomic status 
or culture. 

9. Ability to recognize stereotyping, in all its aspects. 

10. Ability to effectively utilize methodologies considered valuable in promoting 
positive intergioup attitudes, such as role playing, sododrama. group dynamics 
and sociometric techniques. 

11. Ability to relate professionally (i.e.. a helping relationship) to all kinds of students, 
not only to those representative of one's own background and value orientation. 

12. Ability to jecognize one's own prejudices and to co^ with them in ways not 
detrimental to others. 

13. Ability to handle emotion-laden content and experiences relating to intergroup 
relations in the school setting. 

14. Ability to deal with anger and conflict in intergroup interactions. 
V. Program Inclusion 

The following are suggested program content and experiences which should help to achieve 
intergroup education objectives. 

A. Knowledge Component 

1. The history, cultural heritage and contributions of minority groups which have 
been customarily excluded from the curriculum, such as the African American, 
American Indians. Mexican Americans. Orientals. Puerto Ricans and peopl'* from 
Southeastern Europe. 

2. The beliefs, practices and contributions of the m^or religious groups and other 
sectarian groups which have customarily encountered difficulties in the American 
school culture. 

3. The contributions of women to our culture. 

4. Cultural relativism, including both comparisOTs of various societies and cultural 
pluralism within our s(K;iety and comparisons of family life and of male-female 
roles. 

5. The history and ideologies of major American civil rights movements (i.e., the Wack 
movejient and the women's movement, both of which have been aspects of our 
culture for almost two centuries), as well as the relationship of those movements 
to each other. 
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6. The status of women, the p<K>r and minority groups in this country in such areas 
as employment, ectMinmics, the law, and participation in government. 

7. The study of the sch(K>l as a culture. 

8. Constitutional decisions, federal and state legislation affecting school policies and 
practices, i.e., church-state relationships, civil rights, individual liberties. 

9. Areas of the School Code and Regi^tions of tiie State Boaid of Education 

applicable to intergroup relations. 

10. The roles of power and conflict as they affect the educational system. 

11. The educational system's responsibility for the effects of sexism, racism, poverty, 
religioi» and ethnic intolerance. 

12. The nature of prejudice and t!» psychological effects of prejudice and 
discriminatim. 

13. The influence of sex, race, religion, sodoeconomic status and ethnic backgrounds 

motivation, teaming, achievement, attitudes and behavicM-. 

14. The socialization process: how it operates and its influence on perceptions of sex 
role, self-concept of ninjority and minority persons (i.e., tte socialization of white 
male compared to black male, of white male compared to white female, of poor 
white compared to more affluent white, etc.). 

15. Study and analysis of media and its influence on perceptions of proper cultural 
values and stereotypes advertising creates about family life, men, women, blacks, 
poor, etc. 

16. Effects of a school's testing and grouping patterns <»i intergroup factors relating 
to the life of the school and community. 

17. Effects of a school's cocurricular program <m intergroup factors relating to schod 
and community. 

18. Intergroup issues related to authority, dependence and resistance to authority. 
Awareness Component 

1. A balanced school and community experience program which includes direct 
exposure to i^ople and conditi(ms where intergroup experiences abound in the 
areas of sex, race, religion, ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds. 

2. An intercampus interaction program between urban-rural colleges/universities. 

3. Opportunities for students to interact across sex and group lines in an atmosphere 
conducive to exploring attitudes and feelinp about difference. 

4. Developing a 77ie Students Teach program where affected youngsters come into 
the college cla^room to teach as they feel they are taught. 

5. Organizing a representative student-faculty-administration committee to participate 
in the institution's program implemenUtion of Standard XIV. 
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6. Building into the knowledge component of the program us much direct contact 
with representatives of affected groups as possible. 

C. Skills Component 

1. Experiences in the selection and utilization of multiethnic curriculum materials 
in the classroom which develop familiarity and confidence in their use. 

2. Participation in the following methodologies: role playing, force field analysis, 
socio-drama. sociograms. group discussion techniques and other techniques designed 
to engage prospective educatore in facilitating communication and interaction within 
groups in the school setting, and to aid other students in doing so. 

3. Exposure to controlled laboratory experiences and/or simulation to help provide 
coping skills for intergroup proWems encountered in the school setting. 

4. Supervised ex[»ricnces in participaf ng with parent and community groups trying 
to effect change in the educational system, to he^n development of coping skills. 

5. Application of problem-solving techniques in dealing with intergroup matters to 
reduce faulty assumptions; personal, bias and subjectivity. 

6. Experiences which encoura^ the development of collaboration skills in establishing 
educational policy and in planning curriculum. 

VI. Establishing an Exemplary Learning Environment 

It is readily apparent that the philosophy underlying Standard XIV hs& implications for 
institutional planning in areas other than curriculum. 

A teacher education institution seriously committed to reducing the effects of cultural 
Isolation in prospective teacher candidates and developing teachers for our schools who can 
encourage and enable students to view diversity as having positive value will demonstrate 
within its own milieu, a setting and climate which exemplifies this value. 

This will necessitate sfwcific attention on the part of the administration and departments 
to the development of approaches to increase the participation of women and minority groups 
in the total life of the school with increased sensitivity to the problems customarily 
encountered by them in the school environment. It is recommended that students, 
representative of the concerns, be included at each step in this effort. 

Suggested areas for consideration: 

A. Personnel Practices 

Equality in salary, contract status and fringe benefits for men and women and minority 
persons. 

Special efforts be made toward correcting inequities in policies on employing, promoting 
and tenure for men. women and minority groups and toward eliminating imbalances 
at all levels in all programs. 

Equitable representation for women and minority persons on institutions' committees 
and other cjmpus bodies in their decision-making proa's.se.s. 



B. AUmt^euons Practices 

Admission standards and pnx^dures be the same for men and women and that quotas 
be used as a guide only in case* necessary to correct past injustices. 

Active promotion programs to promote the recruitment, admissi<»t and retention of 
students representing a variety of racial, religious and ethnic groups. 

C. Teacher Education Pr(^Tanis 

A thorough examination of preparation programs for each area of t^rtiftcation offered 
by the institution to determine necessary inclusion of intei^group education content and 
experience in student s area of specialization. 

D. Student Affaire 

Specialized counseling services available sensitive to the nwds of the diverse woman 
and minority student populati(»i. 

An examination of the housing poUcfcs and practices of the institution relative to: 
Double Standards for men and women. 

The requirement that householders subscrite to a nondiscriminatory policy prior 
to listing for approved off-campiK housing. 

An examination of health and recreational programs to ascertain their enectivene^ in 
meeting the needs of women and minority persons. 

A study of campus organizations relative to respect for the heterogeniety of the student 
population. 

A study of schoolHX>mmunity relations and accommodations and assumption of 
responsibility for acceptance in the community of the total student population. 

E. Graduate and Racement Opportunities 

Placement opportunities should make availabte the same recruiting opportunities to men, 
women and minority students. 

Refusal to recognize discriminatory preferences indicated by prospective employers in 
referring applicants. 

An examination of oT-campus student employment practice for possible patterns of 
stereotypic placement 

VII &)urces fen* Program Imptementation 

This section is designed to provide resources which can be of help to institutions as 
they seek to implement Standard XIV. It is by no means exhaustive and we welcome your 
suggcstic»is regarding additional resources which you fmd helpful. 
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Agencies and Of^izations whkh offer or can dttrect Institutions to Consultant and 
AdvbcNry Services in the Field of Inteipoup Educatimi 

Boston University Human Relations Center 
270 Bay State Road 
Boston, Massacliusetts 0221 S 
617 - 353 - 2770 

Center for Human Relations 
NaticHial Education Asociation 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202 - 233 - 9400 

Civil Ri^ts Department 

American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO 

1012 Fourteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

202 - 737 - 6141 

College - Community &rvice Center 
Cheyney State College 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania 19319 
215 - 399 - 6880 

Consultants for Developmental Chan^ 
2904 Castlegate Avenue 
Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15226 
412 - 563 - 2865 

Division of Education 

Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission 

100 North Cameron Street 

Harrisburg. Pennsylvania 17101 

717 - 787 - 4410 



Office of Equal Rights 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
717 - 787 . 1130 

Division of Teacher Education 
Bureau of Academic Programs 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
717 - 787 - 3470 

Institute of Field Studies 

Teachers C(rflege 

Columbia University 

New York, New Yorit 10027 

Intergroup Relations Commission 
Pennsylvania State Education AsscKHation 
400 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, I^nnsylvania 17101 
717-236-9335 
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lA'aming Associates 
W5 DcVi'olfe Drive 
Alexandria, Virginia 22308 

National Training Laboratory 
National iiducatiun Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202 - 833 • 4372 

Agencies and Oi:ganizations which offer or can direct Institutions to Consultant, Advisory 
and Information Services in Specialized Areas of Interest and Concern 

Afro Technical and Educational Consultants. Inc. 
404 Highland Building 
Pittsburgh, Pbnnsyhrania 15206 

Aspira of l^nnsylvania. Inc. 
526 West Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 

Association of American University Professors 

Committee W 

c/o Margaret Rumbargcr 

One DuPont Circle, N.W. 

Washington. D.C. 20036 

Committee W is concerned with the status of women in the profession and 
has contacts with concerned women in higher education. 

Consultative Resource Center on School Desegregation 

and Conflict 
University of Pittsburgh 
4029 Bis^low Boulevard 
Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15213 

Division of Language 
Bureau of Curriculum Services 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
7P - 787 - 7098 

This Division provides consultivc and advisory services in bilingual educaticHi. 

Governor's Council on Opportunities for 

the Spanish-speaking 
908 State Office Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19130 

Jewish Community Relations Council of Greater Philadelphia 
260 South Fifteenth Street 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 19102 

Jew5.«ih Community Relations Council of Greater Pittsburgh 

234 McKee Place 

Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15213 

0 ' ■' 
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KNOW, Inc. 

P.O. Box 10197 

Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15232 



KNOW is a feminist press wiiich publishes pamphlets in many areas, 
bibliographies, listings of feminist consultants, general position papers as well 
as schd^y articles in psychology. 

National Conference of Chrbtians and Jews 
101 South Thirteenth Street, Suite 300 
Philadelphia, l^nnsylvania 19107 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 

100 Fifth Avenue 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 1S222 

Nationalities Service Center (Puerto Ric^n) 

1300 Spruce Street 

Philadelphia. Pennsyh^ania 19107 

Office of Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
Dejmrtment of Labor • Migraticm Division 
333 Arch Street 
Cam(kn. N. J. 08102 

Attn: Luis Delgado. Director 

Ap<^onio CoOazo 

Pennsyhfania Catholic Conference 
600 North Second Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17103 

Pennsylvanians for Women's Rights 
230 W^t Chestnut Street 
Lancaster, I^nnsyhrania 17603 

The Council of Spanbh Speaking Organizations, Inc. 
2023 Sonh Front Street 
niiladelphia, Pennsyhrania 19122 

Urban Lei^ue of nuladelphia 
304 Penn Square Building 
1317 FUbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 

Urban Le%i» of Pittsburgh 
200 Ross Street 

Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 1S2I9 

C. Sources for Information and Materials in Geneial and SpedaHzed Axeas of Interest • 
Intergroup Education 

American Indian Hstorical Society 

1451 Masonic Aveni^ 

San Francisco, Califomfi 94117 

American Jewish Committee 
Institute of Human Relations 
165 East 56th Street 
o New Yorit, New York 10022 
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Anti-!>efamation Leagui; of B'nai B'rith 

31;^ Lexington Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Washington. D.C. 20242 

Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

Migration Bureau 

322 West 45th Street 

New York. New York 10036 

Feminists on Children's Media 
P. O. Box 4315 
Grand Central Station 
New York. New York 10017 

Integrated Education Associates 
343 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60604 

Jewish Publications Society of America 
222 North Fifteenth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsyhrania 19102 

National Center for Re^arch and Information on 

Equal Educaticmal Opportunity 
Box 40 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 

National Organization for Women 
1952 East 71rd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60649 

Office of Foreign Languages 
Instructional Services 
School District of Philadelphia 
Parkway at 21st Street 
Philadelphia* PfennsyWania 19103 

Offlce for Spanish Speaking American Affairs 
Department of Health. Education and Welfare 
400 Maryland Avenue. S.W.. Room 2017 
Washington. D.C. 20210 

Trans - Ethnic 

Education/Communication Foundation 
2404 Wiishire Boulevard. Suite 1355 
Los Angeles, California 90057 

Women cm Words and Images 

P. O. Box 2163 

Princeton. New Jersey 08540 

Won^n's Bureau 

Wage and Labor Standards Administration 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Washington. D.C. 20210 
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Women s History Research Center. ?nc. 
2325 Oak 

Berkley. California 94700 
Selected BibUogtaphy of BibHographies in Intergroup Education 
Multtethnk 

AMERICAN DIVERSITY AND SUPPLMENT. Pennsylvania Department of Education. 1969 and 
1971. (Available at no cost to Pennsylvania educators.) 247 pp. and 66 pp. 

These publications provide a compreltensive. annotated bibliography of resources on racial 
and ethnic minorities and are indispensable for institutions in checking present holdings and 
acquiring additional resources in this area. Resources are included for preschool, elementary, 
secondary, college, adult and teacher refea^nce. 

A section is devoted to each of the major minorities. .i multiethnic section contains materials 
including two or more of these groups, a section on other Americans provides a wide samj^ing 
of the many and varied ethnic groups which have contributed to American cultural diversity 
and a final section on Resources for Intei^up Education to provide fvrspectivc, background 
content and suggested methodology to assit school {H^rsonnel. 

Entries an; in the following categories: Social Interpretation, History, Biography. Arts (Art. 
Drama, Literature. Music), Fiction. Guides, Teaching Units. BiWiogruphics and Audio-Visual 
Materials. 

AMERICAN MINORITIES (Publication No. 5). Government Publication Section, California State 
Library. Sacramento. 

A checklist of Wbliographies published by government agencies from 1960-1970. 

Tumin. Melvin (ed ). RESEARCH ANNUAL ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS, 1970. 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai Bnth, 315 Lexington Ave.. New York. 10016. 

This publication lists, classifies and summarizes research throughout the world on the 
relationships between ethnic, racial, religious and national groups. 

Weinberg. Meyer (comp.). THE EDUCATION OF THE MINORITY CHILD. Integrated Education 
Associates. Chicago. 1970. 

This book brings together some lO.OCM) selected references on the education of the minority 
child in the United States and elsewhere. Central emphasis is on the black child: lesser stress 
is on Mexican- American. Puerto Rican and American Indian children: some attention to Oriental, 
poor white. Jewish and European immigrant backgrountte. 

Afro- American 

Bigola. John C. AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHING AFRO-AMERICAN 
STUDIES AT SECONDARY AND COLLEGE LEVELS. National Center for Research and 
Information on Equal Educational Opportunity. Box 40. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 1971. 
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The book', included were selected to provide basic and supptementary information for 
secondary school and college students and teachers covering the selected aspects of Afro-American 
history and literature. 

Bolner. James. RACIAL IMBALANCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Ir, itute of Government Research. 
Louisiana State U.. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, l%8. 

An annotated bibhography. 

EXPOSURE. Pennsylvania Department of Education, Division of School Libraries, Harrisbui^ 
Pennsylvania. 1970. 

Media evaluations of Afro-American materials, including records, film loops, film strips, 
multimedia, transparencies and tapes. 

Johnson, Harry Aileyn. MULTIMEDIA MATERIALS FOR AFRO-AMERICAN STUDIES. R. R. 
Bowhcr. Co., 1180 Avenue of the Americas, N Y. 10036, $15.95. 

Schultz. Waller. DIRECTORY CP AFRO-AMERICAN RESOURCES. R. R. Bowher, Co,, 1180 
Avenue of the Americas, N.Y. 10036, SI 9.95. 

Guide to primary resource materials, special collections, held by public, university, 
governmental and special libraries; listing of civil righte organizations. A detailed index is included. 

TO BE BLACK IN AMERICA. The Free Ubrary of Philadelphia, 1970. 

A selected annotated bibliography of referents materials c^nized anNind various facets 
American life. Films, periodicals and newspapers are included. 

Tolmachev. Merjana, comp. THE CONTEMPORARY NEGRO. Pennsylvania State Ubrary, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 1970. 

A selected general bibliography of recent materials in the Pennsylvania State Library. 

Treworgy. Mildred L. and Paul B. Foreman. NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES. Pfennsylvania 
State University, 1967. St. 50. 

A comprehensive annotated bibliography with a supplement on other minority groups. 

Weinberg, Meyer (ed.). SCHOOL INTEGRATION. Center for Urban Educaticm, 1967. $2.00. 

Cassified bibliography of 4,100 references based on entires in Integrated Education, plus 
other listings from various periodicals in social awareness, education, law and civil rights. 

Wekch. E. K. THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES: A RESEARCH GUIDE. Indiana U. Press, 
1965. SI. 65. 

A comprehensive, descriptive guide to materials on Negro history. 
Amerkran Indian 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SELECTED CHILDREN'S BOOKS ABOUT AMERICAN INDIANS. 
Association on American Indian Affairs. Inc., 432 Park Avenue. South, New York I00I6, 1969. 
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A iLst of recommended children's books selected by a committee of American Indians designed 
to create an undcistanding and appreciation of the life of American Indians as it really was and 
as it really is. 

Hinichfelder, Arlene B. AMERICAN INDIAN AUTHORS. Association on American Indian Affairs, 
Inc., 432 Park Avenue. South, New York 10016, Sl.OO. 

Bibliography of 157 books by 120 American Indian authors representing 54 tribes. 

Huujsh. Henry W. BOOKS BY INDIANS AND BOOKS ABOUT INDIANS. Governors' Interstate 
Indian Council. Littleton, Col. 801 20. 1969. Free. 

A listing of 27 books written by Indians and 51 books written about Indians (1967 to 
date). 

Jewi^ American 

Bibliographies are available from the following organizations listed in Itecticni C of this paper. 
American Jewfeh Committee 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B nth 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
Mexican - Americans 

THE MEXICAN AMERICAN. A SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Center for 
Latin American Studies. Stanford University, 1969. S2.25. 

This bibliography focuses upon the contemporary interests and concerns of the 
Mexican American community as well as the contributions of an eariier generation of scholars 
in the field of Mexican American Studies. 

THE MEXICAN AMERICANS. Division of Instructicnal Media, Library i>ept.,Oakland, California. 

A 28-page bibliography specializing in books for young people on Chicano and Mexicans* 
emphasi/<rs the few books available by printing in separate color the pages listing published books 
on Mexican Americans in the United States. 

Revelle, Keith. CHICANO. A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY BY AND ABOUT MEXICO AND 
MEXICAN AMERICANS. Latin American Library, 1457 Fruitvaie Ave., Oakland, California 94601. 

Includes an excellent discussion of the Chicano Movement and an analysis of the term 
Chicano. Also lists Chicano newspapers and how they may be obtained. 

Puerto Rican 

BOOKS IN SPANISH FOR CHILDREN. AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY K-8. Office of 
Foreign Languages, Instructional Services, School District of Riiladelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19103, 1971. 

This annotated bibliography provides the Spanish-speaking student with reading materials 
in his own language. I he titles are recommended to stimulate extracurricular reading and provide 
books in subject areas in support of classroom activities. 
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B(K>KS AM) MATI RIALS IN I NC.LISH ON PUl-RTO RICO AND THl: PUHRTO RICANS. 
Office ot* I oivign Languages, Instructional Services. School District of Pliiladelnhia, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania l'>103. P>7I. 

This annt^tated bibliography contains listings of fiction and non-fiction. K-l 2: also sc'ctions 
ft»r teacher references, filnis. tllni.stnps and records. 

BII.INC.I'AL SCHOOLING IN THH UNITHD STaTHS. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Sujierintendent of DtKuinents, Washington. D.C 20402. S6.00 per set. (Sets will not Iv broken.) 

This comprehensive two-volume moni>graph treats the raeitvlinguistic development of bilingual 
education and its implications for alternative educational programs in a pluralistic s<K"iety. Included 
AK several concepts of bilingual schooling, sample curriculum models, a history of bilingual 
!*chtH)ling anil an extensive bibliography of materials and ivsources. 

LIBROS en I SPANOL. New York Public Library, $1.00. 

An annotated bibliography of children's btH>ks in Spanish for K-8. 
Women 

Cisler. Luanda. BIBLU-XiRAPHY ON WOMLN. 102 West 80th Stivet, New York, 10024. $.50. 

TUNING IN TO THK WOMI N'S MOVFMHNT. KNOW. Inc., P. O. Box 10197. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15232. 

MUSHROO.M Ll hHCT. A DIRWTORY OF WOMHN'S LIBFRATION. P. O. Box 6024. Albany. 
California 94706. $.50. 

IMAC;FS of WO.VIhN. Pennsylvania Department of Education. 

This publication contains a selective annotated bibliography of resources - print :ind 
nonprint - which present an undistorted and complete picture of women and their participation 
in and <*nntrinu{ions to American life. 

Materials for all levels, kindergarten through college are be included a.s well as a list of 
newsletters and periodicals of particular interest to women and a section on feminist associations 
ami stuily groups. 



SOURC F BOOK PRHSS. (The Source Library of the Women's Movement), Division of Collectors 
F.ditions Ltd.. Dept. OA. 185 Madison Avenue, New York 10016. (Write for brochure.) 

LITTLh MISS MUFFHT FIGHTS BACK - RHCOMMENDBD NON-SEXIST BOOKS ABOUT 
GIRLS FOR YOUNG READERS. Feminists on Childrvn's Media. P. O. Box 4315, Grand CentrJ 
Station. New York 10017. (500 and 16C self-addres.sed 4x9 1/2 envelope.) 

LOLLIPOP POWER. P. O. Box 1171. Chapel Hill. N.C. 27514 (Books for Young Children). 



Periodical 

Since issues and events affecting intergroup rebtions are so much a part of the current scene, 
availability of periodicals from the perepective of affected groups is indispensable if students and 
statT are to he an amrant 

Afro- American 

EBONY. Johnson Pub. Co., 1820 S. Michigan Ave.. Chicago. 111. 60616. Monthly. S5.0O/year. 

Popular magazine similar in format to Life pnjsenting the Black American scene. 
FRKI:D0MWAYS. Freedomways Assoc., Inc. 799 Broadway, New York 1000? S3.50/year. 

A quarterly review of the Negro Freedom Movement. A Recent Book list appears in each 

issue. 

INTKGRATED EDUCATION. Integrated Education Associates, 343 S. Dearborn Street. Chicago, 
HI. ft0(>04. Published biweekly. S4.00/year. 

Articles on school integration and related topics: suggestions for preservice and in-service 
programs for teachers. Each issue contains current bibliogrpahio materials. 

JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY. Assn. for the Study of Negro Life and History. Inc. Published 
quarterly. S6.00/year. 

Scholarly articles on various aspects of black history and culture. Some emphasize the African 
heritage and the problems of the developing nations. 

NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN. Assn. for the Study of Negro Life and History. Inc. Subscription 
and Advertising Dept. S.50 single copy. S3.00/year. (8 issues). 

The purpose of the magazine is to promote an appreciation of the life and history of the 
hhck. to encourage an understanding of their present status, and to enrich the promise of the 
future. 

American Indbn 

THE INDIAN HISTORIAN. American Indian Historical Society, 1451 Masonic Avenue, San 
Francisco. CaHfomia, 94117. Published quarterly. S3.00/year. SI. 25 single copy. 

INDIAN TRUTH. Indian Rights Assn.. 1505 Race Street. Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 19102. 
Published quarterly. S3.00/year. 

Articles rv^ating to contemporary status of Indians: employment opportunities, services of 
professional organizations and various facets of Indian life and culture. Told as it is. 

JOURNAL OF AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION. College of Education. Arizona State U., 
Tempe. Arizona 85281. $3.50/year (3 issues). 

Articles relating to educational needs and services for Indian children and adults. 
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Jewsh American 

KEEPING POSTED. Vmcn of American Hebrew Congregations (Reform), 838 5th Ave., New 
York 1002!. Published bimonthly (Oct. - May). S2.00/year (IS issues). 

Articles focus on ethical rather than theological issues; and stress general social concerns 
such as civil rights and interfaith communication and cooperation. 

OUR AGE. United Synagogue of America, Commission on Jewish Educaticm, (Conservative) 218 
r, 70th Street, New York 10021. Published every two weeks during the school year. $2.35/year. 

Articles attempt to synthesize the traditional Jewish values with liberal strains of 
contemporary society. Extensive use of interviews and panel discussions. 

Mexican -American 

MEXICAN LIFE. Uruguay 3, Mexico, D.F., Mexico, Published monthly. $3.50/year. 

This monthly review contains articles on the Mexican folkways and culture, legacies from 
Indian tribes, and reviews of current books and art exhibitions. 

Pennsylvania German 

KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, ^ennsyh^ania Folklore Society, Lycoming CoUege, 
Williamsport, Pennsyh^ania $3.00/year. Single i^ue, SI. 00. 

Traditions, anecdotes and many folk beliefs and superstitions collected by scholars - Oral 
History. 

PENNSYLVANIA FOLKLIFE. Pennsylvania Folklife Society, Inc., Box 1053, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Published quarterly. $4.00/year. $1.50 single copy. 

Articles on the customs and culture of the Pennsylvania Dutch. Each issue contains a 
tolk-culture questionnaire. Excellent material for social historians, folklife scholars and genealogists. 
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APPENDIX A-6 



PEfO^YLVANIA CJm 
TITLE 22. EDtCATK^ 



CHAPTER 12. STUDENTS 



R£GULATI(»tS AND GUIKLINES 
STUDENT RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



Section 



12.1 Free Education and Attendance 

12.2 Student Itesponsi bill ties 

12.3 School Rules 

12.4 01 scrliBl nation 

12.5 Corporal Punlstaent 

12.6 Exclusions from School 

12.7 (Reserved) 

12.8 Hearings 

12.9 Freedom of Expression 



!a) Policy Statenent 

b) Bulletin Boards 

c) School Neiispapers and Publications 

d) Unofficial Publications 

t) Distribution of Literature, Leaflets sxtd 
Naifspapers 

(f) Buttons and Bad^s 

(g) Access to School Facilities 



12.10 Flag Salute and the Pledge of Allegiance 

12.11 Hair and Dress 

12.12 Confidential Comaini cations 

12.13 (Reserved) 

12.14 Searctes 

12.15 Recomnded Guidelines 



!a} General Provisions 

b) Stu4y Halls 

c) Schedules for Working Students 

d) Expulsions 

e) Distribution of Printed Materials 

f ) On^snan 

g) Student Involveinent 

(h) School Rules and Student Discipline 

(i) Procedures for the Resolution of Stud«it Concerns 

iji Corporal Puni stent 

k) Confidential Comni cations 

1 ) Reserved 

m) Searches of Lo.ckers 

n) Sroking and Smoking Areas 

'".to 1 
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12.1 Free Education and Attendance 



(a) All persons residing In the Commorwealth between the ages of six 
and twenty-one years are entitled to a free and full education In 
the Commonwealth's public schools. This right extends to migratory 
children and pregnant or starrled students, ^tenta11y retarded 
children also are entitled to a public sponsored program of 
education and training appropriate to their learning capabilities. 

(b) Parents or guardians of all children between the ages of eight and 
seventeen are required by the c(»ipu1sory attendance Ism to ensure 
that their children attend an approved educational Institution, 
unless legally excused. 

(c) Students may not be asked to leave school merely because they have 
reached seventeen years of age If they are fulfilling their responsi- 
bilities as students, as defined hereafter. A student may not be 
excluded from the public schools nor frm extra-curricular activities 
because of being married or pregnant. 

12.2 Student Responsibilities. 

(a) Student responsibilities Include regular school attendance, conscientious 
effort in classroom work, and conformance to school rules and 
regulations. Most of all, students share with the adbninlstration 

and faculty a responsibility to develop a clli^te within the school 
that Is conducive to wholesome learning and living. 

(b) No student has the right to Interfere with the education of his fellow 
students. It is the responsibility of each student to respect the 
rights of teachers, students, administrators and all others who are 
Involved in the educational process. 

(c) Students should express their Ideas and opinions in a respectful 
manner so as not to offend or slander others. 

(d) It is the responsibility of tte students to: 

(1) Be aware of all rules and resHilatlons for student behavior 
and conduct thenselves in accord with th^. 

(2) Be willing to volunteer information In matters relating to 
the health, safety and welfare of the sctool co^nity and 
the protection of school property. 

(3) Dress and groom themselves so as to n^t fair standards of 
safety and health, and so as not to cause substantial 
disruption to the educational processes. 

(4) Assume that until a rule is waived, altered or repealed 
it is in full effect. 
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(5) Assist the school staff in operating a safe school for all 
students enrolled therein. 

(6) 8e aware of and conply with state and local laws. 

(7) Exercise proper care *^n using public facilities and 
equipment. 

(8) Attend school daily, except when excused, and on time 
at all classes and other school functions. 

(9) Make all necessary arrangements for making up work when 
absent from school. 

(10) Pursue and atte8?)t to con^lete satisfactorily the courses 
of study prescribed by state and local school authorities. 

(]|) Avoid inaccuracies in student newspapers or publications 
and indecent or obscene language. 



12.3 School Rules . 

(a) The school board has the authority to make reasonable and necessary 
rules governing the conduct of students in school. The rule-waking 
power, however, is not unlimited; it must operate within statutory 
and constitutional restraints. A school board has only those powers 
which are enumerated in the laws of the state, or which may reasonably 
be implied or necessary for the orderly operation of the school. 

(b) School boards may not make rules which are arbitrary, wpricious or 
outside their grant of authority fr<»i the General Asse!rf)ly. Their 
rules must stand the test of fairness and reasonableness. A rule is 
generally considered reasonable if it uses a rational means of 
accoas)lish1ng swie legitimate school purpose. 

(c) School rules are assumed to be "reasonable" until they are rescinded 
or waived. Students, therefore, should obey school rules while 
working through channels to help change those of which they do not 
approve. 

12. < Discrimination. 

No student shall be denied access to a free and full public education, 
on account of race, religion, sex, or national origin. 



12.5 Corporal Punishi^nt. 

(a) Corporal punishment - namely, physically punishing a student for an 
offense - may be administered by teachers and school officials to 
discipline students when auttorized by, and in accordance with policies 
and guidelines established i>y, the board of school directors. 
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(b) Only reasonable force aay be used and under n.i clrcwastances shall 
a student be punished in such a Banner as to cause bodily Injury. 

(c) Where corporal punlsNaent Is authorized, school authorities shall 
notify all parents of this policy. Corporal punishment my not 
be administered to a child whose parents have notified school 
authorities that such disciplinary aiethod is prohibited. 

(d) Honwver, even Mhen a parent or school board prohibits corporal 
punishment, reasonable force may be used by teachers and school 
authorities; 

(1) to quell a disturbance; or 

(2) to obtain possession of weapons or other dan^rous objects; or 

(3) for the purpose of self-defense; or 

(4) for the protection of persons or property. 

(e) Corporal punistwient should never administered in the heat of 
anger. No disciplinary action slK}uld exceed In degree tte 
seriousness of the offense. It should be recognized that corporal 
punishisent always contains the danger of excesslveness and that 
other forms of discipline are readily available. Stu<tents shall 
not be required to remove clothing when being punished. 

12.6 Exclusions from School (Suspensions and Expulsions). 

(a) The board of school directors shall define and publish the types 
of offenses that would lead to exclusion fn^ school. 

(b) Exclusion from school may be effected by temporary suspaislon; 
full suspension; or expulbion. 

(1) "Temporary Suspension** shall mean exclusion from school for 

an offense for a period of up to three sctool days, by the 
principal, without a hearing. In accordance with policies 
of the board of school directors. 

(2) "Full Suspension" shall mean exclusion fn»j school for an 
offense for a period of up to ten school days, after an 
Informal hearing before the principal is offered to the 
student and the student's parents, in accordance with 
policies established by the board of school directors. 

(3) "Expulsion" shall man exclusion from school for an offense 

for a period exceeding ten school days, and may be permanent 
expulsion from the school rolls. 
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(c) No student may receive a temporary suspension unless the student 
has been Informed of the reasons for the suspension and has been 
given an opportunity to respond before the suspension becomes 
effective. All full suspensions require a prior informal hearing, 
and all expulsions require a prior formal hearing, in accordance 
with the procedures of Section 12.8 on Hearings. 

(d) The maxifflWB period a student may be suspended for an offense shall 
not exceed ten school days. A ten^rary suspension may be followed 
by a full suspension for the same offense, provided that the ten 
school days limitation is not exceeded. Teii^rary or full suspensions 
loay not be cumilated or made to run consecutively beyond this ten 
school day limitation. 

(e) During the period prior to the tes^rary suspension, the full 
suspension or the hearing and decision of the board of school 
directors in an expulsion case, the student shall be placed in 
his or her normal class. 

(f) Students shall be permitted to make up exai^ and work missed while 
being disciplined by tenqjorary or full suspension, within guidelines 
established by the board of *irhcol directors. 

(g) If, when expulsion proceedings are initiated, it is determined, 
after an informal hearing, that a student's presence in his or 
her normal class would constitute a threat to the health, safety, 
morals or welfare of others, and it is not possible to hold a 
formal hearing within the period of a full suspension, the student 
may be excluded from school for more than ten school days, 
provided the formal hearing is not unreasonably delayed. Any 
student so excluded shall be provided with alternative instruction. 

(h) Students who are less than seventeen years of age are still subject 
to the compulsory school attendance law even though expelled, and 
must attend school. The responsibility for placing the student in 
school rests initially with the student's parents or guardian. 
However, If the student is unable to attend another public school, 
cannot afford to attend or is unable to be accepted at a private 
school, the student's school district has the responsibility to 
make soRffi provision for the child's education, either through 
instruction in the home or by readmitting the child. If none of 
these alternatives is acceptable, t>« school district must take 
action in accordance with the provisions of the Juvenile Act of 
1972 to ensure that the child will receive a proper education. 



12.7 (Reserved) 

12.8 Hearings . 

(a) Education Is a fundamental right and, students rmjst be afforded all 
appropriate elements of due process If they are to be excluded from 
school. In a case Involving a possible expulsion, the student* is 
entitled to a formal hearing, which is a fundamental element of 
^ due process. 
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L VT] ^«rl»9 «ay be held before the board of sdiool directors 
nJ lSlL*"Hl*^'"^fS** committee of the board, preferably coi^sed 
riltlT^^ i*'*? weavers of the school board. The TSirIng 
?f!!liJSLL?S^^*l°" !^ advisory to the school board i^re expulsion 
is recomaended. A majority vote of the entire school board Is 
required to expel a student. 

(c) At the fomal hearing, the following due process requirements are 
to be observed: 

(1) Notification of tf» charts In writing, sent to the parents 
or guardian by certified mall, and to tte student. 

(2) Sufficient notice of the time and place of the nearlng. 

(3) The right to an Impartial tribunal. 

(4) The right to be represented by counsel. 

(5) The right to be presented with the names of witnesses against 
the student, and copies of the statements and affidavits of 
those wi trasses. 

(6) The right to demand that any such witnesses appear in person 
and answer questions or be cross-examined. 

(7) The student's right to testify and produce witnesses on his 
own behalf. 

A record must be kept of the hearinq, either by a stenographer 
or by tape recorder. The student' Is entitled, at the 
student's expense, to a copy of the transcript. 

The proceeding must be held with all reasonable speed. 

It rf!!®*!'^.'*? the student or the student's parents, the hearing 
shall be held in private. 



(d) 



(8) 



(9) 



(e) Where the student is dissatisfied with the results of the hearinq. 
recourse can be had to the aoproorlate state court. If it is 
alleged that a constitutional ifsue is Involved, the student may 
file a claim for relief in the aporoprlate federal district court. 

(f) The purpose of the informal hearings Is to enable the student to 
meet with the appropriate school official to explain the circum- 
stances surrounding the event for which the student is belM 
suspended, to demonstrate that there Is a case of mistaken identity 
°L ^^^^ ^™ conoelllng reason why the stu<tent 
snould not be suspended. The informal hearing also encourages the 
student s parents or guardian to meet with the principal to discuss 
ways by which future offenses can be avoided. 
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(g) At the Inforaal hearing, the following due process requirements 
are to be observed: 

(1) Notification of the reasons for the suspension In writing, 
given to the parents or ^ardlan and to the student. 

(2) Sufficient notice of the time and place of the Infonaal 
hearing. 

(3) The rl^t to cross-examine any witnesses. 

(4) The student's right to speak and pro<kice witnesses on his 
own behalf. 

12.9 Freed<ffl of Expression. 

(a) Policy Statewent on Freedom of Expression 

(1) The right of public school students to freedom of speech was 
affirmed by the United States Suprese Court In t^ case of 
T1 nice r v. Pes Moines Corounlty School District, 393 U. 5. 
m (1569), where the Court said: 

"It can hardly be ar^d that students or teachers 
shed their constitutional rights to freedoai of 
speech or expression at the school house gate. 
Students In school as well as out of school are 
•persons' under tte Constitution. They are possessed 
of fundamental rights which the State must aspect, 
just as they themselves Bwst respect their obligations 
to the State. In our syst^, stuctents may not be 
regarded as closed-circuit recipients of only that 
which the State chooses to corwainicate. They may 
not be confined to the expression of tlwse sentiments 
that are officially approved. In th& absence of a 
specific showing of constitutionally valid reasons to 
regulate their speech students are entitled to freedom 
of expression of their views.** 

This right is qualified, however. The U. S. SuprM« Court 
stated that: 

"... But conduct by the student, in class or out 
of it, which for any reason — whether it stems fran 
time, place, or type of behavior -- materially 
disrupts classwork or Involves substantial disorder 
or Invasion of the rights of others, is, of course, 
not iranunized by the constitutional ^aranty of 
freedom of speech." 
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f*^® the right to express theiaselves In any 
manner unless such expression directly Interferes with 
the ^catlonal process, threatens Imdlate har» to 
we *;»fare of tte school or comnlty, or encourages 
righu. interferes with arwther IndivlduaVs 

!^USl?fof^ publications, ham&ms. announcements. 
JJ^USi ^7^^ meetings, buttons, ambands. and any 
^c2^I*^*2?4°^ ^J^'* cwaainlcatlon. provided that the 
Jtl 2J°^^^ co8»un1cat1of» facilities shall be 

r2«!Sf°'1*IS! "^^^ regulations of the authority In 
hf?r?! ?! those facilities. Students have the responsi- 
bility to obey laws Tovoming libel and obscenity, and 

^"^^ "»*"i"S 0^ their expression. 
S^nts have the responsibility to be ai^re of the 
reelings and opinions of others and to give others a 
fair opportunity to express their views. 

(b) Bulletin Boards. 

authorities may restrict the use of certain bulletin 
ooards to school announceiR^ts. Bulletin board space 
should be provided for the use of students and student 
organizations. 

(2) The following general limitations on posting may be 
applied: ^ j 

(I) School officials shall prohibit material which Is 
^scene according to current legal definitions; 
wjich is llbelrws; or which Inflames or Incites 
students so ss to create a clear and present danger 
Of the commission of unlawful acts or of physical 
disruption of the orderly operation of the school. 

(II) Identification on any posted notice Bay be required 
Of student or student group. Including the nms of 
at least one person of the group, posting such 
notice. 

(ill) The school officials may require that notices or 
other cormunications be officially dated before 
posting, and that such material be removed after 
a prescribed reasonable time to assure full access 
to the bulletin boards. 

tc) School newspapers and Publications . 

(1) Students have the responsibility to refrain from libel 
and obscenity, and to observe the rules for responsible 
journalism, within these btninds. students have a ri<^ht 
arw are as free as editors of other newspapers to report 
the news and to editorialize. 

ERJC j^^^-- 



(2) School officials should supervise student run newspapers 
publlsted with school equipment and remove obscene or libelous 
material, as well as edit naterlal that would cause a 
substantial disruption or material Interference with school 
activities. 

(3) The above Is subject to the following: 

(I) School officials may not censor or restrict material 
sli^ly because It Is critical of the school or its 
a<j^n1 strati on. 

(II) Rules of the school for prior submission for review 
of obscene, libelous material, and material advocating 
Illegal actions should be reasonable, and not calculated 
to delay distribution. 

(III) If prior approval procedures are established, they 
should identify to wN^ the material is to be submitted, 
the criteria by which the material Is to be evaluated, 
and a limitation on the time within which a decision 
must be made. If the prescribed time for approval 
elapses without a decision, the literature shall be 
considered as authorized for distribution. 

(4) Students who are not mert>ers of the newspaper staff and other 
members of the school comminity, sNHild have access to Its 
pa^. The criteria for submission of material by non-staff 
me^rs should be published and distributed to all students. 

(5) Staff mertjers shall be held responsible for materials which 
are libelous or obscene, and such publications may be 
prohibited. 

Unofficial Publications. 

The constitutional right of freedom of speech guarantees the 
freedom of public school students to publish on their own 
materials other than those sanctioned by the school. The 
school has no responsibility to assist stt«lents or to provi<te 
facilities In the publishing of such materials, nor may the 
school be Nld responsible for any statements published in 
them. The newspaper staff mertjers themselves have sole 
responsibility for any statements published. Unofficial 
publications have n»ral and legal obligations to observe 
the rules of responsible journalism. 

Distribution of Literature. Leaflets and ttewspapers. 

(1) Courts have ruled that school authorities may prohibit the 
distribution or dissaiination of student-originated material 
on school grounds only when such material would materially 
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and substantially tntemipt the educational process or 
Intrude upon the rights of others (the rationale of the 
IMIted States Supresie Court In the Tinker case). 

(2) Students have the right to distribute leaflets, newspapers 
and other printed laaterlal adjacent to school property 
without any restriction by school authorities. However, the 
school board of directors has the right to have printed 
material submitted to the appropriate school official prior 
to dlstrlbutlcm within the school for the purpose of 
determining whether distribution would result In substantial 
disruption of or laaterlal Interference with school activities. 
The rules for prior submission must be specific, reasonable 
and not calculated to delay distribution unduly. Before 
distribution can be d^led, the threat of disturbance roust 

be real and not lanaterlal. Also, the board mist have rules 
to protect tlK>se who distribute materials In a peaceful and 
lawful manner. Threats by other students stould not lead a 
school board to prohibit lawful distribution. 

(3) The school board of directors may set forth the time and place 
of distribution so that distribution would not materially and 
substantially Interfere with the requirements of appropriate 
discipline In the operation of the school. A proper time and 
place set for distribution Is one which would give the stiKlents 
the opportunity to reach fellow students. The place of such 
activity may be restricted to permit the normal flow of traffic 
within the school and at exterior doors. 

(4) The schrol board may rec^lre that all printed matter and 
petitions distributed on sctool property bear the nme of 
the sponsoring organization and the name of one Individual 
of such organization. 

(f) Buttons and Badges . 

The wearing of buttons, badges, or armbands bearing slogans 
and sayings shall be permitted as another form of expression, 
unless the messaoe thereof falls within the restrictions of 
paragraph (b)(2)(1) above. No teacher or administrator shall 
attes^t to Interfere with this practice on the ground that 
the message ma^ be unpopular with the students or faculty. 

(g) Access to School Facilities 

School officials should adopt and publish guidelines for 
student use of school facilities and equipment. 
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12.10 Flag Salute and the Pledge of Allegiance. 

It is the responsibility of every citizen to show proper respect for 
his or her country and its flag. Hwever, students may decline to 
recite the Pledge of Allegiance and may refrain from saluting the 
Flag, on the basis of personal belief or religious convictions. 
This right has been affirmed by the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of West Virginia State Board of Education v. Bamette, 
319 U. S. 624 (1943). Students who choose to refrain from such 
participation shall respect the rights and interests of classmates 
who do wish to participate in a meaningful ceremony. A student who 
chooses not to participate may either stand or sit, remaining 
respectfully silent. 

12.11 Hair and Dress . 

(a) In 1972, the United States Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
(which includes Pennsylvania) ruled that a school board's regulations 
governing the length of a student's hair were unconstitutional 
because "the governance of the length and style of one's hair is 
implicit in the liberty assurance of the Ikie Process Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amencbnent." 

(b) For regulations on hair length to be valid, the schc»l board must 
show that there is an overriding public purpose to be served by 
limiting students' rights to appear in school with long hair. Such 
justification might include evidence that long hair causes an actual 
disruption of the educational process, or that the length or style 
of hair constitutes a health or safety hazard, but only after the 
fact, and mt in the form of prior restraints. Where length of 
hair is a problen, a* in a shop class, sane type of head covering 
should be considerec* The student's right to govern the length 

of his hair includes ^acial hair, also. 

(c) A school board or school officials may not impose limitations on 
dress in which fashion or taste is the sole consideration, even 
if a majority of students have approved a student dress code. A 
student may not be excluded from regular Instruction because of 
his appea-ance if style, fashion, or taste 1s the sole criterion 
for such exclusion. 

Id) Students may be required, however, to wear certain types of clothing 
while participating in physical education classes, or in extra- 
curricular activities such as band. 

(e) Students have the responsibility to keep themselves, their clothes, 
and hair clean. School boards may not forbid the reasonable use 
of cosmetics. 
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12.12 Confidential Conrounl cations . 

(a) Information received froro a student In confidence by: 

(1) a guidance counselor; or 

(2) a school nurse; or 

(3) a school psychologist 

in public or private schools while in the course of that person's 
professional duties is privile^ information to the extent that 
I^SJTL^ divulged in any legal p,-oceeding, civil or criainal, 
without the consent of the student, or if still a minor the 
student's parents. 

(b) However, such infcrraation may be revealed without the student's 
consent to the student's parents, to teachers or to principals. 

(c) An exception to the above is information revealed by the stuctent 
concerning child abuse, neglect, or injury, which the recipient is 
under legal duty tO report to the authorities. 

12.13 (Reserved) 

12.14 Searches . 

(a) School authorities may search a student's locker and seize any 
illegal materials. Such materials may be used as evidence 
against the student in disciplinary, juvenile, or criminal 
proceedings. When a student's locker is being searched, the 
student shall be notified and given an opportunity to be present. 

(b) The Courts have upheld the claim tnat school lockers are school 
property loaned or rented to the student for the student's 
convenience. School authorities may search the stwient's locker 
without prior warning in seeking contraband, because, standing 
in loco parentis, school authorities are charged with the safety 
of all students under their care and supervision. Such a search 
is not an "illegal" search under the Fourth /^nctaent to the 
Federal Constitution, but a reasonable exercise of board power 
In the interests of the health, welfare, aiKl saffety of all school 
students. Courts have reasoned that tl^ schwl extends locker use 
to students only for legitimate purposes. 

12.15 Recommended Guidelines , 
(a) General Provisions. 

The provisions of this subsection are recommended guidelines 
suggesting directions which we think school districts should 
take as local situations pfermit. 
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(b) Study Halls. 

n) School officials should consider offering alternatives to 
study halls, giving the students greater flexibility to 
spend their noninstructional time in a manner of their own 
choosing, as long as such use does not Interfere with the 
operation of the school. 

(2) Providing areas for recreation or for research and study 
during a study hall Is recommended where such areas are 
available. 

(c) Schedules for Working Students . 

(1) Regulations should be established and class schedules arran^ 
so that some students may attend school to earn their diplomas, 
and be able to take off part of the school day to hold down a 
job. 

(2) Some school districts offer tte right to a free public 
education on an all or nothing basis, which means the 
student nwst report in the morning and stay through the 
afternoon. Such a policy severely restricts the ability 

of students, who nwst support themselves or who have families 
to support, to receive an education. 

(d) Expulsions . 

ExDulsions should not be permanent. Instead, the behavior and 
pJSgrIss of the expelled Hudent should be reviewed periodically, 
at least once a year if not once a semester, and a dec si on made 
by the school board at that time on v^ether the expulsion is to 
be continued or whether tiie student Is to be readmitted. 

(e) Distribution of Printed Materials,. 

(1) The manner in which printed materials are distributed should 
be restricted to prevent undue levels of noise, or to prevent 
the use of coercion in obtaining signatures on petitions. 
Students engaged In distributing material should be responsible 
for the clean-up of litter. 

(2) It Is recatmended that the time of such activity be before 
school begins, after dismissal and during lunch time. 

(f) Ombudsman . 

It is strongly recomnended that each school district have an 
ombudsman. Tlie ombudsman should be a properly trained, counseling 
oHent!^ adult who is able to relate well with students and school 
officials. Such a person would serve to represent the views and 
the Interests of the students before school officials and the 
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school board and could also assist in interpreting and clarifying 
for the students school policies. The ombudsman Eould assist in 
solving problems relating to students by making recooBKndatlons. 
by channeling con^laints to appropriate school officials and 
by bringing to light any injustices that may exist. 

(g) Student Involvanent. 

(1) The school as a diverse center of learning invites the 
unlimited exposure and exchange of ideas and issues to 
students. It is therefore the right of any student to 
question, examine and debate any issue relating to the world 
comnwnity or the functions and proposals of his school, such 
as discipline, scheduling, school policy. Every student has 
the right to expect a direct and reasonable answer to the 
questions raised. 

(2) It is the student's responsibility to ask these questions in 
the proper time and place, to state the question In a clear 
manner and to be brief. It is the school's responsibility 
to provide a proper fonmj for such questions. 

(3) Curr iculum Planning 

(I) Increasingly school authorities recognize the importance 
of student participation in determining the nature of 
their education and 8«-s providing channels through 

which students can ctntribute substantially to determining 
which courses are taught, the content of the courses, 
and methods of evaluating both the courses and their 
own performance. 

(II) School officials should seek the advice and opinions 
of students on curriculum planning. Obviously, the 
quality of that advice depends on the student's age, 
grade, maturity and sophistication on one hand and the 
level and con^lexlties of courses on the other. However, 
even If the students at a particular point are not 
skilled in content or curriculum design, they are the 
customer and consuner, and their opinions as to impact 
or probable in^ct of courses, course material and 
procedures can be extr«nely Important and deserve 
careful analysis and full consideration. 

(iii) One constructive means of involving students in the 
planning and evaluation of curriculum and instruction 
is a Community Advisory Committee composed of parents, 
students, faculty, actainistration, and board or board 
appointed representatives established in each schooi 
district Hi the CoBBuonwealth to assist school officials 
in developing new, relevant, and useful course offerings. 
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(4) School Boards 



Before making policies affecting students, school boards 
should seek the views of the students who would be affected. 
Students should have an opportunity to be heard by their 
school bo^rd and to participate to a degree in its delibera- 
tions. It is recwnnended that the students, through their 
student governments and their principal, have the right to 
petition and be heard by the school board on issues affecting 
the student body at large, preferably through a representative 
who should be the student government leader; and that the 
school board reserve time, when requested, at school board 
meetings to hear such a representative. School tK>ards should 
also consider innovative approaches to increasing student 
understanding and involvanent in the administration of the 
school district. Student representation in an advisory 
capacity on the school board is one possible approach. 

(5) Student Government 

(i) Students should be free to establish and be encouraged 
to participate in student government that provides all 
students a voice in school affairs through a represen- 
tative system. Student governtnent should represent the 
interests of the students In the fonmjlation of school 
policies, curriculum developnrent, and disciplinary 
procedures, in a cooperative effort with the school 
faculty and administration. 

(1i) Students should be permitted to participate in the 
conception and developn«nt of the charter for their 
student government, subject to administration and 
school board approval. The charter should establish 
policies concerning: (1) the purjwses of the organization; 

(2) the rules for conducting elections and campaigns 
Including provisions insuring nondiscriminatory practices; 

(3) the degree to which the student body has power to 
allocate student activity funds; and (4) the extent of 
the organization's access to the school's coBWum cations 
resources within guidelines established by the school 
board of directors. 



(6) Student Organizations 

(I) Procedures for the establishment of student organizations 
should oe adopted. Any group of students which has an 
approved faculty sponsor should be permitted to establish 
an organization that may make use of school facilities. 

(II) Student organizations should not advocate or be formed 
for illegal purposes, nor may they discriminate against 
applicants in terms of race, creed, sex or national origin, 
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(4) 



(h) School Rules and Student Discipline. 

^c!?J!T^" of rules on the part of students Rlnlnlzes 
**^Kf ^112® Pr^S^- '^les and regulations should be 
published and distributed to the students or posted in 

K^7^"^?^J°?*^^^"^^'^^"* ^^^^ students should 

be Involved In the formulation of those rules and reflations. 

(2) OJ^eyses resulting In short tens suspension (up to ten days) 
should be delegated to the administration to bS develoi^d 
in various school codes. 

(3) All offenses should be considered on an individual basis. 

Other means of discipline, such as in-school or after-school 
detentions, should be considered before suspension or expulsion 
Special consideration should be given to in or out of school 
counseling as an alternative to or in conjunction with 
punishaents. 

(5) Students should not be required to perform Mork for the school 
as punishment, unless tl^ work is related to the student's 
offense. 

(6) Students should not be punished as a group or at large for 
the offenses of known or unknown iwlivlduals. 

Procedures for the Resolution of Student Concerns. 

The first amendment to the United States Constitution grants the 
people the right to petition the goverranent for a redress of their 
grievances. Each school district should adopt a procedure for the 

"'^J®'*"' students. It is recoa^nded 

tnat school boards engage in a cooperative effort with students, 
parents, faculty, atteinlstrators and corawnity representatives 
when establishing such procedures. ^awtdnves 

(j) Corporal Punishment . 

(1) Corporal punishment should be actainistered only by a duly 
authorized official-the principal or the principal's designee. 

(2) Tte student should be infonj»d of the nature of the infraction 
by the principal; and there should be a discussion leading to 

LlfJ^r"^!^*^®? 2^ guilt or innocence, and a speedy adminis- 
tration of punishment, if necessary. 

i^) Confidential Cofflgajni cat ions . 

School officials or teachers who receive information in confidence 
from a student should not reveal that Information unless it would 
be in the best interests of the child to do so. 
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(1) (Reserved) 



(m) Searches of Lockers. 

(1) Students should be informed of the conditions governing the 
use of school lockers when locker assignments are made. 

(2) Searches should only be made by an official duly authorized 
for that purpose by the principal. The search of a particular 
locker should only be made upon a reasonable assua^tion that 
the student is secreting evidence of an Illegal act. 

(3) Blanket searches of every locker should not be permitted 
except for an emergency. 

(4) A pat down search of a student's person should be done by a 
school official of the same sex where secondary students are 
invol ved. 

(n) Smoking and Smoking Areas . 

Whatever decisions are reached at the local level regarding smoking 
on school grounds, it is hoped that all concerned will give full 
consideration to the extreme health hazards associated with 
cigarette smoking. 
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APPENDIX B-1 



CONSTITUTIDN OF PEUNSYLVANIA 



IBCLARAT3DN OF RIGHTS - ARTICLE I 



SELECTED SECTIONS: 

Inherent Rights of Mankind 

Section 1 . All men are born ajually free and 
independoit, and have certain inherent and indef^sible 
rights, among which are those of enjoying and def aiding 
life and liberty, of acquiring, possessing and protecting 
property and reputation, and of pursuing their o«n 
happiness. 



Religious Freedom 

Section 3. All men have a natural and indefeasible right 
to worship Almi^ty God ^tcccrding to the dictates of their 
own consciences; no man can of right be compelled to att^d, 
erect or support any place of worship, or to raintain any 
ministry against his consent; no human authority can, in 
any case i^tever, control or interfere with the rights of 
conscience, and no prefer^ce shall ever be given by law 
to any religious establishments or modes of worship. 



No Discrimination by Commonwealth 
and Its Political Subdivisions 

Section 26. Neithar the Coirnnonwealth nor any political 
subdivision ther^f shall deny to any person the enjoyment 
of any civil right, nor discriminate against any person in 
the exercise of any civil right. 



Prohibition against denial or abridgment of ajuality 
of rights because of sex 

Section 28. Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abiddged in the Commonwealth of Paingylvania 
because of the sex of the individual. 
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EHecttve Dote 

Which inttityfioiift 
ore covered: 



Who! i» prohibited? 



Exemptiont from 
cover oge 



PENNSYLVANIA LAWS AND REOULATJONS 
CONCEimiNG DISCRIMINATION 
AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



McMch 1973 

PMRAcf el Ocf. 1955, P.L. 744. as cwiendod 
(amended 20 timos from Mordi 1956 thfo«#i 
June 1972) 

October 27, 1955 

Any ploce of pwblic occcNnmodotion which is defined 
OS including but not limited to kindergortens, pnmofy 
ond secondofy schools, high schools, ocodemies, 
colleges ond universittes. extension courses, «>d 
oil educfltionol institutions under the supervision 
of the Commonwrolfh. 



Dfscnminotton becouse of roce, color, rel gion, 
ances'fy, age UO-62^, sex, or not.onal origin m 
ony phose of the employment of professionol ond 
non-profess^onol stoffs of educotionol institutions, 
mciudtng hiring, odvertisement, tenure, temis ond 
conditions of employment, compensotion, dischorge. 
Dtscfimnoticn m obto.nmg oil the occommodotions, 
odvontoges. foclities, ©nd privileges of «iy ploce 
of public occommodotion ond of commcrcioi housing 
becouse of race, color, religious creed, oncestry, 
oge. sex or nofionol ongm. ^Section 3 Right to 
Freedom from Oi scrimmotion in Employment, 
Housing ond Ploces of Public Accommodofion) 

Rehgioui, ffOternoi, chor.tobl«or sectorion cor- 
pofot.ons or ossoctotions, except Such corporotions 
or ossoctotions supported, m whole or m port, by 
governmentol oppropriotions. 

Froternol orgoni motions ond religious groups moy 
gtve preference to employees of their own 
.ehgion or frotemity if they ore not pubhcolly 
Supported by govemomentol oppropriotion. <The 
public occommodotion clouse is interpreted by 
PHRC OS opplying to «ll public occonwiodotion-) 



Pa. Fair EAicatienal Op^rtunity Act of July 1961, 
P.L. 776, Amended by Act no. 499 December 27, 
1965 ond Amended by Act 360 (House Bill No. 1000) 

Febniory 27, 1973 

Any institution of post-secondoty grade ond any 
secretorioi business, vocational or trode school of 
secondory or post-secondary grode, which is subject 
to the visitation, examination or inspection of, or ts, 
or may be licensed by the Obportment of Public 
Instfuctien, including any post-secondary school, 
college or university incorporated or chartered 
under any low or speciol oct of the Generol 
Assembly, except any religious or denommotionol 
e^cetionol institution os defined in the act* 

Discriminotion in the odmission, treotment of and 
delivery of focilities ond services to students 
becouse of roce, religion, color, oncestry, notional 
origin or sex. Consult exemptions from coverogej 



lAio enforces the PennsyUon.o Humon Relations Commission 



provisions? 

How is o comploint 
mode? 



Con complaints of a 
pattern of discrim- 
inotion be mode as 
individuol comploints? 

Who con moke a 
comploint? 



Time limit for 
filing comploints? 



Any aggrieved person or their r^resentotivo may 
file a comploint with the Commission by o sworn 
comploint form ot o regional office of the PHRC, 
the Commission of the Attorney General olso moy 
initiate o conplomt. 



Yes 



Any one representing on oggrieved person. Any 
oggrieved person, /the PHRC, or Attorney General 
of Pennsylvonio. 



Admission of students: Rel.gious or denommo- 
tionol educotionol institutions, moy give 
preference to students of their own religion. The 
EEO Act OS anended for discriminotion on the 
bosis of sex on Febfvory 28, 1973 applies the 
odmission provisions onl^ to stote-owned, stote- 
related or stote-oided institutions of post- 
secondary educotion, therefore, other institutions 
ore exenpt from the sex discriminotion odmissions 
provisions of the Act. 

Pennsylvonio Hum»i Relotions Commission 



{some OS PHRAct) 



90 days 



Yes 



Any aggrieved person, onyone representing on 
oggneved person, the PHRC, or the Attorney 
Generol of Pennsylvania. 

6 months 
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PHRAct of Oct. 19S5 coAt. 



Po« Foir idveotiMol Opporfunity 4ct, cent* 



Cm iiiveftttgdtioiis 
be mode wttfioMt 

eOfflpioifltft? 

Con the entire insti* 
tyt<9a be reviewed? 

Secofd keeping 
retirements end 
government occess 
to records 



Enforcement power 
ond rtnctions 



Con bock poy be 
owofded? 

Affimiotive Action 
retirements 



Coveroge of iobor 
orgenisotlons 

Is horrosfment 
prohibited? 



Not ificotion of 
comploints 



Confidefitioiify 
of nometi 



For further infor« 
motion centoct: 



Ye«. under Section 7 (f.1) m mttonces of 
possible rociol tension. 

Yes. PHRC moy mvestigote port or oil of on 

insf ftutiOn. 

All records relative to the pre-employment process 
and othe^ employment records mwst be retoined for 
120 doys. Specified records mgst be retoined until 
the Commission stores they moy be disposed of* 



Commission may issue ''ceose and desist** orders 
^forceoble in Commonweolth Court. Conciliation 
Agreements ond Consent Orders ore olso 
enforceoble m Commonweolth Court. 

Yes, retroactive to the effective dote of the Act, 
10/27/55^ mi 7/9/69 for sex comploints. 

Afftrmotive Action moy be required under Section 
7 (e) of the Act ond/or included in Orders issued 
by the PHRC^ Conciliotion Agreements, ond 
Consent Orders. 

Lobor orgonizotions ore subject to the some 
reguirements ond sections os employers. 

Yes 



Respondents ore notified of comploints end 
identity of comploinonts ot the time the 
investigotions ore inifioted. 

Copy of comploints including nome of comploinont, 
IS given to respondcfM. Investigotion findings 
ore kept confidentiol unless o public heoHng is 
held/* The aggrieved party ond respondmt^ore 
not bound by my confidentiality retirement. 

Pennsylv«iia Humon Relations Commission 
KH) N. Cc»neron Street, Horrisburg, Po. 17101 
Telephone -717.787-4410 



No« but studies Ore specifically outhortted m%4 con 
be mode without o reported violotion. 



Yes. 



Institutions nmst keep end preserve specified 
records relevant to the det^minotion of whether 
violotions hove occurred. Re '>r^ 'ocuments^ 
^d (toto pertaining to the odmisst^, refection^ 
emulsion, or supervision of students must be 
saved for 3 yeors and mode ovoiloble to ^e 
Commission at times for inspection. 

Some OS PHRAct 



Not ^plieoble. 



Affimiotive Action moy be required ufyder Section 
6(4)a, (5) of the FEOAct, ond/or included in 
Orders issued by PHRC« Conciliotion Agreements^ 
md Consent Orders. 

None 



Yes. It is on unfair practice "to penolize or 
discrtminote ogoinst ony individuol becouse he 
hos initioted^ testified, participated or ossisted 
in ony proceedings under this oct.** 

Some OS PHRAct 



Some OS PHRAct 



Pennsylvonio Humon Rrvlottons Commission 
^ N, Comeron Street, Horrisburg, Po. 17101 
Telephone* 7 17-787-44 10 



FOOTNOTES 



* Sex omendment odded July 9, 1969 

Oetoils of conciliation efforts moy never be 
mode public. 



* Sex provisiM of the Act become effective 

2/28/^3, 

Sex provisions of the Act ^ply fully to 
educoticmoi institutions which ore stote- 
owned^ stote«reiated or stote-oided ond in oil 
respects except omission to other educo- 
ttonol institutions of higher looming. 



Prepared by the Equol Educotonol Opportunity Tosk Force with tf.e cooperotiCit of the Pennsylvonio Humon Relottons Commission* 
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Footnotes 



General 

I Slaw «mploynwnt and/ot humM wbtion* Uws may also 
apply to e<J«watK«al iiwtitutions. The I qual Ri^ts Aincmlm«i»t 
lo the U.S. ( omutution. passed by the Congie** and now m the 
prcK*** of raUfKatton wouM. when ratified. foibKl dmtimma- 
tion m pubhviy supported «<hool» at aU leveU. tntiudmg studeati 

and favuity , .. . . wi - 

Ln«c« otheruiw specified. **in^tituuon include* public 
Md pmate colkftf* and univenatie^. elenwntajy and »ec«»idAry 
ss;hoi»l«. and pre^hooh. 

3. A bona fVIc seniority or ment system is permitted umto 
all UrjasUtKMi. jwovided the system k not discriminatory on the 
basts (if «rx <» any other prohibited giround. 

4. There at n« restnvtiont apinst making a complamt 
under mtirc than one anti-discnmination bw at Uw sanw Ome. 

5 ThH rme hmit tefers to the time between an alleged 
diwnmmatory a^t and when a complaint » made, in general, 
however, the time iunit is interpreted UberaUy when a continumg 
pravOc-H of dis4t»minatH»n is being chaltenged. rather than a 
^ngle. isolated diwnmmatiwy act. . 

6 Back pay cannot be awarded prior to the effective daU of 
the legi4atton. 

Executive Order 11246 as amended by 11375 

7 Th; defmiUtMi of "contract" is very brrad awl is 
interpwt«d to cover all government conttacts (even if aomm^y 
enutled "grants" » which mvt^e a benefit to the federal 

govemmenj^ January 19. 1973. aU covered cdu'-ational institu- 
oons. Itolh pubUc and pnvate. must have wniten affUmafivc 
action plans. 

Titte VII of the Ci«M RIfhtt Act of 1964 as amended by 
the Equal Emptoyinent Opportunity Act 

9 In cerUiR sutes that have fair employment Uws with 
prohibitions similar to those of Title VII. KKX" automatically 
defers investigaBon of enlarges to the state agency for 60 days. 
(At the end of this penod. iVOC wiU handle the chaipfs untess 
the state is actively pursumg the esse. About 85 per cent of 
deferred cases retuni to tt tX for processing after deferral. I 

10. Due to an ambiguity m the law as it relates to pubbc 
mstituuons. it is not yet clear whether ttOC or the Attorney 
tkneral wiU file suit in all situation* which rnvoWc public 
mstitutions. 

E<|ifai Pay Act of 1S63 % amended by the 
Education Annendments of 1972 
(Hi^>ef Education Act) 

n. Over 95 per cent of all tqual Pay Act mvestigations are 
lesolved thro»«h voluntary comphance. 

12. Unless court acuon is necessary, the name of the parties 
need not be revealed. The .dentity of a complainant or a perscm 
furnishing mformation is never revealed without that person s 
knonkdge and consenl. 

Title iX of the Etfctoation 
Amendments of 1972 
(Higher Educatim Act) 

(Mmoniy women are also protected from discrtmina^ on «he 
»«rS the« race or color by Title VI of the Civd RigbU Act of 
I964.> 



\y \ teguUions and gutdeUnes for Title IX of tit» 
I dusVuon Amendments of 1972 have not yei been pubh4h«^d. 
This c-hatt inchides information which is expbcitly suted in the 
law. as weU as how the law b likely to be mterpreted in h^t oT 

other nrecedcats and «tevetop«««*- ,^ , 

14. The sex discnmmatiaa provision of Title IX is pattenwa 
after Titk VI of the CivU R^ts Act of 1964, *h'»^*»J«*~» 
dtscrimmatiM on the basis of race, cotof and nati*«val afjgm 
aU fe<ltetally assist i«<«iam$. By specific cxemptuMi. Uie 
prohibitions of Title VI do not cover emptoyment pwctic« 
lexcept wheie the primary objective of the federal aid » to 
provtde employment). However, there is no simUar exemption 
for emptoyment in Title IX. .... v * 

15. Title IX states that: "No person . shall, on Uie basis of 
wx be excluded from particvat«« «• ^ ^ benefits of. 
or be aibjected to discranmation under my educawm pn«nm> 
or actmty revetvif« fe<teral fmaa*M a^istance. ... 

16. The foUowu^ are exempted from the aimtisont prow- 

sion: 

Private undergraduate institutions. 

tiementary and secondary schoote other than vowtwMial 

schools. ,„ 

SifMk^x public umfcrgraduate mstitutions. (If pub^ 
sintle-sex undergraduate institutKMis decide to admrt boft 
«exes they wiU have 7 years to admit femafc and male 
students on a ntrndiscnminatory baas, provided thett plans 
are approved by the Commisskmer of fducation.) 

Note I. These exemptions apf^y to admissions only. 
Such mstitutions are stiU subject to aU other anti-discnmina- 
tion provisions of the Act. 

Note 2. Sii^-sex profe^cmal. graduate ami vocational 
«rhoob at all levels have until July. 1979. to achieve 
nondiscTiminatory admissions, provided their plans are ap- 
pro^ by the Commissioner of Fducation. 

17 Under Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. uliich Title 
IX of the Education Amendmenw closely parallels, fc^ 
agencies which ext«id aid to educational institutions haw 
Stegated their enforcement powers to HtW. A omilar delega- 
tion of enforcement power is expected under Title IX. 

Title VII & TitWVIIIof the Public Health 

Servtee Act as amended by the 

Comprehensive Health Manponver Act & the 

Nurse Training Amwdments Act of 1971 

18 | iaalregul8ti<M$andguidetoesf<wTitleVlUndVinof 
the Public Health Service Act haw not yet been pubbshcd. This 
diart includes information which is exphcttly sta»d m tlw taw. 
as weB as how the law is likely to be mterjMeted m h^t of other 
precedents sad dewU^nnents, 

19 S<*ooU of nusdidm. osteopafliy, denUstry, 
medicine, optometry, phannacy. podiatry. p«blic 

public bcahh personnel and nursmg are specifKaiiy |«entK>»^^ 
Titles VII and VIII. Regulations isrued June I. 1972, by Ow 
Secretary <rf HEW s|^y that <rff entities an>lyl«« f« 
under Tittes VII or VIII are si*ject to the nondiscrimination 
requkements of the act. . . 

20. HEW re^tums state: **Ko»dBcrimiiwtfon tn admimon 
to a trainsM pn^ram inckidcs nond^aimination in aU |»8Ct^ 
lelatiM to app&fflits to and students in ilw program. «»««»^ 
cnmmation in Ute enjoyment of ewry r^t, privl^ 8^ 
oppmturBfy secured by admisrioa to the program: and mmxI^ 
cnmmation ia all employment practices relating to employeei 
working dnectly with spplkaiU to <w students m the progran. 
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APPENDIX 



FEDERAL LAW AND RB6ULATI0N CONCERNING RACE DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



Tifl« 

Wkidi intfitvtionf ore covef«i^ 
tlliof It prohibited 

EnemptiMt from 



Who enforeos fhe profit ions? 



How is o comptoint inodo? 

Con eompiemft of o poffofiv -^f 
dUefiminotioft bo mode at woli 
oi iiidividifol comploliift? 

Who cOf> moko o comptolnt? 



T.fto VI (Civil Rifihft Low of 1964) Public Low July 3!, »64 

July Z 1964 

Aft/ program or activity rocoivifif fo4erol finonciol otsiitMco. 

Diseriminotiwi ogoinf t «iy beneficiory, tlwiont^ or othors« bocowto of roco, color or 
notioftoi origin. 

Doot not fi^pty to ^y fodorol fifioncioi otttttonco by woy of insurmco or guoronty 
controcts, monoy pai4« property trontforrod. or othof ofttittofico oxtonded trndor ony such 
progrom boforo offoctivo doto of foguiotion, ottistoneo to individvoi who it ultimote 
bonoficiory und^ «iny sych progrom, or omplcymont proctieo undor ony tud) program of 
any omployor, omptc^ymont Ogency, or ioi^r or^isotion. Altfmigh thit port doos not 
opply to omploymont, gonordly, fhii port doot prohibit ony progr«n from denying service, 
finonciol oid, or benefit, o^ittiont, mroHment, empleymont in Ae progrmi« or 
porticipotion in plaining or odviting to My person m the botit of roco, color cr notionol 
origin. 

Federoi doportmentt and ogenciet «4iich ore ooipowerod to mufmd fin^ciol aid to edoco- 
tionol progr^Rf oi\4 octivifies. HEW's Offico for Civil Rights {Division of Higher 
Edueotion) is p.^imery ogoncy for edvcotion. 

A letter fo the Secretary of HEW end Office for Civil Rights outlining the ccmploint. 
Yet 



Individuait and/or organisatiens on own behoif or en behalf of oggheved potty. 



Time limit fof filing complaints? Ofte4tundrod eighty doys from dote of alleged ditcrininotion unle#s eMtendod by o 

responsible deportmmt officiol. 



Con Invesflgotions bo made 
wifhoiit complaints? 

Con the onttro institytion bo 
reviewed? 



Ye^. C^vemment co<i conduct p^iodic roviewt wt^^t a roported violotion« as well os 
in response to c>£>mplofnts« 

Yes. HEW may investigate those ports of on institution which roceivo fedofoi ossistonee 
^os well as other ports of the instttutim related to the progrom« whether or not they 
'ecotired direct federoi assist«ice). If the mstin^tion receives general institutional ald« 
the entire instiHition may be reviewed. 

Record keeping fo^lrements ond Institution must keep «id preserve specified records relevm>r to the determtnotlon of whothof 
govemmofit occess to records violotions hove occurred. Govomment is empowered ru review all relevant records. 

Enforeemonf power end 
sanctions 



Con bock poy be oworded? 



Govomment moy delay new ewords, revoke current awordft« ani.^ ^^etiir institution from oligibM- 
ity for hiture awords. D^ortmont o Justice may oI * > ^ing sutt ot HEW's reouest. 

Probably, to fhe extent fhet employees ore covered. 



Affimiotive action retirements Affinitive action moy be required after diseriminotion is found. 
(There ore no reetfictlons against 
octlon which Is non-prefof^itiol) 



Coverc^e of lobor or^mlsotions 
Is hgrrossment prohibited? 

Norifieoiion of complolnts 
Conficfontlolify of names 

For fyrHier infennefiori contoct 



Employees in programs r/o Mvored. 

Institutions will be prohibited from disgorging or discriminating ogoinst ony portirtpont or 
potmttol porttcip^t becouse he/she has mode a complaint^ ossisted with m investigotion 
or instituted proceedings. 

Proce^ro uncles. Recipient of funds would be notified if in non-eompllonce. 

Identity of comploinmit is kept confidentiol if possible. If court oction bocemes necessary, 
the identity of the parties involved becomes o mottor of iMfbllc record* The oggrieved party 
md resp^dent ^o not bound by the confid«itiolity requirement. 



Division of Hi^er EAicotion 
Office for Civil Rights 
Deportmmt of HEW 
Woshif^gton, D.C. 20^1 
or Regional HEW Office 



Prepared by: The Equal Educational 

Opportunity Tosfc Force 
Po« Department ol Education 
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